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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 


to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
ais own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at afty centseach as TRIAL subscribers, 
®ut no commission allowed at these very 
tow terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 


by @ mew subscriber, must be at one dol- | 


lar each. See address tag on each num- 
wer, and don't fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
drop from the list. Do the best you ean 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


For many years the Missouri 
Board of Agriculture has been attempt- 
ing to comply with the requirements of 
the law and gather and publish agricul- 
tural statistics, but with very indifferent 
success, because of the lack of proper fa- 
cilities. The General Assembly now in 
session has been asked to supply the lack 
bypassing House bill No. 462, introduced 


by Mr. Harper of Bates county, which | 
provides for the collecting and publish- 


ing of agricultural statistics. By this act 

uty..ef .cepntv and. town, 
ship assessors to make lists on blanks 
furnished by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture of the number of acres, cultivated in 
the leading crops, with yield per acre, 
number of live stock, amount of dairy 
products, etc., these to be returned to the 
secretary of the State Board for tabula- 
tion and publication. 

This act, if passed, will serve a most 
useful purpose in giving buyers of farm 
products accurate knowledge of where 
these products are to be obtained. 


The ‘Agricultural Year Book,’’ lately 
issued by the University of Tennessee, is 
so valuable a publication that we want to 
call the attention of our readers to it and 


,-urge them to send for copies. Its 100 pages 


will be found to contain a fund of infor- 
mation which any farmer could afford to 
pay “big money’’ to get rather than do 
without. 

Under the head of “‘Animal Husbandry” 
is a number of articles that will afford 
very profitable reading One of these is 
Computation of Rations, by Prof. Andrew 
M. Soule. In it is discussed the subject of 
stock feeding in such a way that many 
of the modern phases of the feeding 
problem are made plain. Another inter- 
esting article of this series is one on 
Horse Breeding. This is illustrated with 
euts showing different types of horses. 
Still another is on The Sanitary Produc- 
tion of Milk. 

An especially valuable article is by Prof. 
Chas. A. Keffer, on Pruning, and which is 
illustrated so as to show how pruning 
should be done. Another valuable one by 
Prof. Soule is on Management of Ensilage 
Crops. 

The book is a handsome piece of work 
typographically and is a credit to the 
University of Tennessee. It tells, too, of a 
progressive spirit in that institution that 
promises to do much for southern agri- 
culture, Address Prof. A. M. Soule, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., for copies of the ‘Year 
Book.” 


FARMING UNDERSTANDINGLY. 


More and more is it being made evident 
that farming cannot be conducted on 
slipshod methods. A farmer may manage 
his crops so as to get, one year with an- 
other, what may be regarded as good 
yields, and yet has not given crop grow- 
ing any particular study. But his profits 
might have been much increased if the 
cost of production had been so carefully 
pondered as to produce crops at the min- 
imum expense. 

A farmer may by hard work get good 
yields and at the same time continue to 
ignore modern, up-to-date methods of 
farming. He may still be using methods 
which were in use when the country was 
new, and high cultivation and systematic 
rotation were not necessary; but if this 
same farmer were to grow crops succes- 
sively which would increase the fertility 
of the soil with crops which would give 
land free from weeds because of the high 
cultivation required, would not his re- 
turns for labor be better compensated? 

The farmer who depends on brawn more 
than brain finds the former useless with- 
out the latter when drouth threatens a 
cultivated crop. It is estimated that three 
hundred tons of water are contained in 
the top eight inches of soil of an acre of 
ground when it is moist, not wet. The 
man who is farming understandingly is 
the one who knows how to conserve this 
moisture for the use of his. cultivated 


crop. : 
The scientist has revealed to us that 


! 
State 


Do our subscribers all understand that 
the RURAL WORLD is sent only for the 
time it is paid for? At our very low rates 
it is an imperative necessity to stop it 
when subscriptions expire. This rule ap- 
plies to rich and poor alike. If you want 
to continue to receive its visits renew. 
If you like the paper, your neighbors 
would like it, if acquainted with its mer- 
its as you are. Therefore try to induce 
as many of them as you can to join ina 
club. We do not like to stop the paper 
to any one, but if the renewal is not 
made during the month named on the 
label pasted on your paper with your 
name, you will not get it the succeeding 
Thus if the label reads John 
Smith, Dec., 1900, and he has not renewed 
| by the end of December, he will not get 
| the issues for January, 1901. If he wants 
| them he should promptly remit for them. 


month. 





| The present issue is sent to some whose 
|terms have expired, but it will be the 
last sent until renewals are received. 








| this moisture is in the form of a film sur- 
| rounding each particle of soil, and the fin- 
\er these particles are the greater quantity 
{of film moisture will the soil hold. This 
| fact known, the thinking farmer has only 
| to cultivate his crop to develop the dust 
}mulch and save this moisture for his 
| corn or potatoes. 

There is no part of the farm operations 
j}that does not require the application of 
|some great fundamental truth. A farmer 
|may blindly apply these truths, because 
| father did so and all the neighbors do so, 
but the man who knows the underlying 
| principles and applies them understand- 
{ingly will be more persevering because he 
knows why he is pursuing his present 
course and fully expects results. 


FACTS TO FACE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
-of Jatmuary “°C. D.-“byon informs me that 
the best crops of potatoes he ever saw 
| made were from 175 to 200 bushels per acre, 
| which proves conclusively that Mr, Lyon 
| was never in a real potato country at 
| harvest time. In the summer of 1899 I 
{had a garden of about half an acre in 
|Montana. Among other things I planted 
118 yards square, or 324 square yards, to 
|; potatoes. From this ground I dug 35 
| bushels of good, marketable potatoes. Af- 
|ter using from them until November 26 a 
|neighbor paid me $12 for the remainder. 
This was only a fair yield there and no- 
| body ever thought of making any remark 
about it. Indeed, some of my neighbors 
almost doubled my yield. If Mr. Lyon is 
at all skeptical I can give him indisputa- 
ble evidence that 500 bushels per acre is 
only a fair yield there. If I felt so in- 
clined I could refer him to yields of more 
than 1,000 bushels in Wisconsin, but to 
one who has never seen such things it 
sounds ‘‘fishy.’’ 

Everybody is taking a fall out of the 
hired man, so here is another. I once em- 
ployed one of the best boys in our vicin- 
ity, raised to farm work, 21 years old, and 
for speed he broke all records. One morn- 
ing I stood at a window and timed him. 
After he had his team harnessed and in 
place in front of the wagon it was ex- 
actly eight minutes until he finished hitch- 
ing up. 

I am glad my suggestion of a test acre 
meets with approval. The editor’s idea 
is better than mine and will be worth 
much more to us farmers if we will only 
follow it. But you know we farmers are 
a very conservative class and it takes a 
direct appeal to the pocketbook to stir 
most of us. It was for that reason that 
I suggested the plan of trying’to make as 
much money as possible off a single acre, 
hoping thereby to get somebody started 
along the line of intensive farming. The 
editor’s plan applies equally well to in- 
tensive or extensive farming and if fol- 
lowed would add millions to the wealth 
of the agricultural population. Some may 
be inclined to smile and say I have flown 
from the track at a tangent, but I make 
that assertion with all earnestness. I 
don’t believe there is a man who reads 
these lines who can conscientiously say, 
‘“‘My farm produces all it can be made to 
grow, because I know all there is to be 
known about my business and put my 
knowledge into practice.’’ Until every 
man can truly say that, there will still 
be opportunity for increased returns from 
his farm. I positively do not believe that 
one-half of our .u:ms are within 90 per 
cent of their productive capacity. Rea- 
soning along this line, what occupation 
offers greater inducements for good, hard 
“head work?” 

In the issue of January 23 Maj. Cardner 
| Sives some most timely and valuable 
'thoughts. And right here I want to urge 
|every farmer to send at once to his state 
|university for its prospectus of the short 
| course culture. 
| Prof. Waters very kindly sent me dne 
,of our own university at Columbia and it 
contains the statement that some of the 
members of the class last year t 
through with an expenditure of only 
Old as I am, I firmly expect to take the 
|course referred to within two years, and 
|I know that the increased practical knowl- 
edge thus obtained will enable me to more 
than pay all expenses the first season af- 


ter I return. 

The time has passed when the man who 
works with his hands alone can hope to 
compete on the farm with one who a 
well equipped mind to aid him. What we 
need is a better understanding of our bus- 
iness. may cost something to obtain 
it, but it will be infinitely more expensive 
to attempt to do without it. 

' Cc. N. CROTSENBURG. 

Howell Co., Mo. 








THE HIRED MAN. 


The Ex-City Man's View. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice Mr. 
Stanton in a recent issue of your paper 
opens again the gft-discussed question of 
the “hired man.” I may not be able to 
add much, if anything, that is new to the 
literature on this subject, but wish to give 
a few experiences and observations that 
may be helpful to some one. 

This is an age of progress in farming 
methods as much as in any other depart- 
ment of human industry. Progress must 
be the watchword of every farmer in eve- 
ry section of our country or there will be 
a backward trend instead of advancement. 
The best methods must be found out and 
then adopted. The farmer cannot afford 
to be behind the manufacturer. Old meth- 
ods must give way to new ones. The 
hired man of 30 years ago is of little use 
on an up-to-date farm, yet this same “hir- 
ed man” is very much in evidence all 
over our land. Is not the farmer some- 
what to blame that this is so? The aver- 
age farmer makes the farm hand a com- 
mon drudge, nothing more, and_ takes 
pains to let him know that he so considers 
him. Any kind of a place is good enough 
for the hired man to sleep in or pass the 
few hours that he may call his own. The 
world, outside of the farmer world, be- 
cause of this treatment, has come to look 
down upon the occupation of a farm hand. 
Even editors of county papers.in rural 
districts are wont to make the farm and 
a jest and gibe for the laughter of their 
readers. Note this clipping from one of 
said papers: 

“When a farmer gets an assortment of 
chinaware with a can of baking powder 
he had better let the hired man eat hot 
biseuit made from it.” 

In other words, anything is good enough 
for the hired man. 

The larger part of my life has been 
spent in cities. I have known numbers 
of young men who would gladly have gone 
from city to country, from behind tke 
counter to the hay field, if they could 
have been assured that they would’ fall 
in with a farmer who thought as much of 
his hired man or more than he did of his 
horses or cattle. These same young men 
had not the means to buy land, though as 
farm helps they would have brought 
thought and energy to their work. Some 
of them would have been better off in 
pocket at the end of the year and un- 
questionably better off in health if they 
had been on farms. 

I wonder how many farmers ever take 
the hired man into conference about 4 
crop or discuss with him the best meth- 
ods of carrying on the farm? 

Every farmer should keep an account 
with his land, charging it up with all it 
costs him and giving it credit for all that 
it pays. The average farmer does not 
do this. If he did, would he ever think to 
talk to the hired man about the cost and 
profits? One of our census enumeratcrs 
told me that not four out of every ten 
farmers that he went to had any idea, 
only a guess so, of how much of any crop 
they raised to the acre, or the cost in 
fertilizer or labor of caring fur it. Net 
one in ten could tell him how many eggs 
the chickens laid or what it cost to feed 
them. 

Every farmer should keep posted on 
what is going on about him. Suoscrive 
for several good farm papers and one good 
newspaper. I am glad to note that an in- 
creased number are doing this. How 
many of our farmers ever mark an arti- 
cle for the hired man to read especialiy 
or give him access to the entire ‘ile of 
literature and encourage him to read and 
profit? 

When the farmer goes to the institute 
does it ever occur to him that it would do 
him good and the hired man also :f the 
latter were taken along? Would it not be 
policy sometimes for the farmer to stay 
at home and send the hired man when 
both could not be spared from the farm 
at the same time? 

Because a man is working for wages on 
a farm or anywhere else it is not neces- 
sary to make him feel that he is a menial 
or a mere machine to be wound up every 
day to run for so many hours. 

I never worked as a farm hand, but 
during some ten years or more in business 
houses in the city I only had one em- 
ployer who gave me to understand that 
I was nothing but a machine to run ten 
hours a day. I only stayed with him a 
year; another year would have killed me. 
Every man in ose employ I was, this 
one esc Be Face me feel that I had 
some responsibility outside of the gen- 
eral routine of my work. These men 
would discuss methods and ask advice, 
and it was no unusual thing for me to be 
left in full charge of the business for 
weeks, and in one instance for several 
months. In every way I was made to feel 
that the success of the business somewhat 
depended upon me. I was not only to do 
a certain stipend of work, but was ex- 
pected to have eyes and ears open and be 
ever on the alert to further the interests 
of the firm, and that I succeeded in so 
doing is one of the happy memories of 
life. 

If our farmer community would ele- 
vate the position of the farm hand by the 
same kind of treatment that the success- 
ful business man of to-day employs to- 
ward those in his service, there would 
soon be a better class of help in the field, 
a brainy, thinking, seeing man about the 
farm in place of the careless, shiftless 





ne’er-do-well farm hand of bygone’ days. 
When the farmér as a-rule cares for his 


tools and machinery instead of letting 
them lay where last used, or out in the 
fence corner until the next season, then 
the hired man will learn to care for things 
when the farmer’s back is turned. 

There is no question but that year by 
year the hired man problem becomes a 
more serious one on thé farm. Wages 
year by year get higher aad good men are 
hard to obtain. When the good man is 
found does it not pay to keep him year 
in and year out? Yet how many of our 
farmers have the same help now they had 
even five years ago? While in the busi- 
ness world in our cities it is not an un- 
common thing to find men who have spent 
nearly a lifetime in one capacity or an- 
other with the same firm or corporation. 

I know of one instance only where for 
twelve years or more the same two hired 
men stayed with one man on the farm. 
These were paid good wages, their em- 
ployer’s interest was thelr interest, and 
vice versa: They were happy and con- 
tented. This condition may exist on 
many farms where it is not so now if right 
methods of dealing with the farm hand 
question are practiced. There are many 
“don’ts’’ I might set d@wn, but would 
prefer to advise the ‘‘do’? of the Golden 
Rule, which if ever borne in mind will 
bring happy results. There are good men 
to be had. The problem is to get the good 
hired man and the goved employer to- 
gether; how is this to be accomplished? 
I will leave the answering of this question 
to wiser heads. I said I never had been 
a farm hand, but not that I would not be 
one if the right opportunity offered. 

L. E. PAGE. 

Baldwin Co.. Ala 


WINTER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A bunch of 
little slate colored feathers, soft and deli- 
cate, ornament a window glass here at my 
literary table. These fluffy little feathers 
compose the text of this paragraph and 
their prominence is due to a chipping 
sparrow that flew against the glass the 
other day, Birds. are deceived | 
by glass appearances and light colored 
buildings, and it is a wonder that they 
survive the collision. This little chipping 
sparrow sailed away not much the worse 
for its severe bumping. Poor little inno- 
cent beings of the free air, they are be- 
set by dangers all around. 

WAR PRICES.—Wars are great pro- 
moters of prices of grain and live stock. 
General Wheeler well says that wars are 
popular. The American-Spanish war, the 
Philippine war and the South African war 
have in themselves been prime causes in 
keeping up prices of farm products in the 
United States. It is evident that the chief 
grains and cattle and hogs will continue 
to command good prices for some years 
in our country. Another consideration is 
that we no longer hear complaint of a sur- 
plus of grain being piled up in the way 
of later crops. Hold your wheat and corn 
is an expression which has evaporated and 
taken shipping to the azure deep. Much 
of the corn and wheat has long since 
taken shipping to foreign lands. 

GOVERNMENT REPORTS.—Through 
the courtesy of Congressman Lloyd a 
big list of fine government books came 
walking into the éditorial room at Seven 
Pines the other day. And such volumes of 
information! The United States Geologi- 
cal Survey reports are especially valua- 
ble as they treat largely of the rivers, 
soils, rocks and other things which the 
farmer is intimately associated with. This 
branch of government investigation is so 
pre-eminently thorough as not to be com- 
pared with other publications of similar 
lines of study. Farmers should read and 
think and study the nature of rivers, 
overfiows, flood plain, soils, and a dozen 
or more factors which are at work upon 
the earth in its various modifications. 
Such knowledge would aid in selecting a 
farm, and would save many from the dis- 
appointments and probable failures which 
often place themselves at right angles in 
the way of one’s progress. Allow me here 
to recite a little experience of my own, to 
show how a little knowledge of rivers and 
flood plains and soils helped me to judge 
fairly between the valleys of two streams 
of Northeast Missouri. A friend who was 
looking for land seemed suspicious about 
overflows along the river, where we were 
prospecting, and was inclined to favor an- 
other stream. I drew his attention to sev- 
eral natural phases of the subject, by 
pointing out that the valley of the North 
Fabius averages a mile and a half in 
width, with gentle sloping uplands ad- 
joining. Against this I. presented the fact 
that Fox river has a flood plain of less 
than a half mile, bounded by hills very 
high and precipitous. With the conditions 
associated with both streams, it is quite 
,evident that ordinary rainfall would not 
influence the North Fabius to a degree 
bordering on high water, while the same 
precipitation would likely ®ause Fox river 
_to invade much of its flood plain. And 
‘ such is the logic of the situation, as I have 
lived here long enough to make a fair 
study of these and other rivers. The per- 
centage is about three overflows of Fox 
| river to one of the North Fabius. It is a 
law of river transportation that a larger 
_ stream is less impeded in its flow relative- 
ly than a smaller stream, so we may well 
expect more high water from the Des 
Moines when it is compared with the Mis- 
sissippi. 

CORNSTALK DISEASE.—Out in Ne- 
braska cattle and horses were dying of 
what the innocent farmers called a 








strange disease. Several cases were de- 
seribed to me and I informed the owners 


that the trouble pointed unmistakably to 
cornstalk disease. I failed to find a farm- 
et who knew of such a disease, and most 
of them placed the ailment due to the 
animals eating smut or corn which was 
infested with worms. It is true that the 
insidious cornstalk disease is a reality of 
itself, and is not the result of smut, wormy 
corn or lack of water. I have known the 
thing for many years. It is a difficult af- 
fair which is yet but little understood by 
our scientific experts. The disease is pe- 
culiar in being a local development and 
losses from its ravages rate it only sec- 
ondary to swine plague. 

WEATHER NOTES.—Our January pre- 
cipitation was rather low and taken with 
the extreme dryness of the month of De- 
cember, brings the rating up to the point 
of much deficiency. The effect of this is 
quite evident upon the wheat crop in this 
valley. With no rainfall of importance, 
the continual freezing and thawing have 
proved highly injurious to the crop, and 
it has suffered from this principle of 
dessication or drying out. Two years ago 
the wheat went through the same test of 
dessication and the result was a weak 
crop and a light yield. With the Hessian 
fly and dessication the wheat in this local- 
ity is having a struggle for its existence. 

CHEAP LANDS.—Correspondents con- 
tinue to write to me in regard to cheap 
lands here in Northeast Missouri, which 
I have been telling about in the RURAL 
WORLD and other papers. Now, I am 
quite willing to impart information to 
these anxious inquirers, yet I believe the 
best plan is for land seekers to come and 
see for themselves. What I might say on 
the subject would be very superficial and 
unsatisfactory at best. And this time of 
year is not so favorable for seeing a coun- 


try as the time when crops are developing. 
Come, say about July 15 to September. 
JASPER BLINES. 
Clark County, Mo. 


CONDITIONS THAT INDUCE REFLEC- 
TION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: What a fine 
winter we have had, no severely cold 
weather and little rain or snow. We had 


as November we have | 
had since, an ae that ‘the: rreatag 


has never been lower than 16 degrees. 
(Got down to 6 after this was written.) 

CROPS OF 1900.—The 1900 corn crop was 
a good one but there was some damage 
by dry weather and chinch bugs. Wheat 
was a practical failure and the growing 
crop promises no better. Tobacco is low 
in grade and light in weight. One crop 
near here was estimated at over 6,000 
pounds and made 4,500. Prices of tobac- 
co are lower than last year, as the trust 
seems to have it in its power to pay what 
it pleases. Still I do not think that the 
difference is so great when the grade is 
considered, as the 1899 crop will long be 
remembered as one of the finest on rec- 
ord. 

Potatoes and oats were as good as in 
many years and there will be more oats 
sown this spring than ever in the history 
of our country. Few people here grow 
oats to sell, nearly all are fed in the 
known.—See advertisement of Beardless 
Spring Barley on page 3 of this issue.— 
Editor. 

BEARDLESS BARLEY. — Last year 
there was a single acre of beardless bar- 
ley grown in this county. This year there 
will be at least 50. N. B.—Seed will be ad- 
vertised by a reliable man in a few weeks. 
No. 2 spring barley was quoted at 70@75c 
in Cincinnati the present week. Mine 
grown last year grades “fancy malting” 
and would bring 5c more. 

Again let me warn all, barley must be 
sown early and will not succeed well on 
thin soil. It will stand upon any soil, no 
matter how strong. A bushel is enough 
for a trial and will seed one-half acre. 
Remember, I have not a cent’s interest in 
the sale of seed, but it has proved a good 
thing with me and I want it widely 
known. 

SORGHUM,—Everyone who grew sor- 
ghum for feed or hay the past year will 
grow more of it this year. It will please 
everyone better a dry year than a wet 
one. Several years ago a trial was made 
of sorghum; it was a very wet season and 
many decided never to grow it again, but 
successive dry seasons showed us that we 
could better afford to grow a crop once in 
a few years and not need it than to need 
it so badly seven years in ten and not 
have it. For the man who only winters 
five or six head of cattle and has a field 
of. corn for fodder, half or three-quarters 
of an acre is enough for sorghum. Sow 
not less than 1% bushels of seed per acre 
and do not sow too early. Colman and 
Orange are my favorite varieties for all 
purposes. Amber is sweet and fine but 
falls badly. We will continue to grow 
some Kaffir corn, but the English spar- 
rows take a great deal of the seed when 
just in the milk stage; just why they eat 
it and never touch the sorghum is one of 
the things I don’t know. 

HOGS have been selling at close around 
5c for about 90 days. Every sow of breed- 
ing age has been bred and the result will 
probably be a glut of hogs by next Sep- 
tember or October. I have seen this hap- 
pen several times. I very much doubt 
whether there is much profit in feeding 50c 
corn to 5c hogs. I know there is none un- 
less the feeder carefully saves all the 
manure from the hogs. Two men near me 
feed out 30 to 50 hogs per year. Each one 
feeds in a pen on a plank floor, with a 
good sized yard to the pen. The yard of 
one is on a hillside and a small brook 
runs through it. His only attempt at 
saving manure is by cleaning up the cobs 
whenever he takes away a lot of hogs. 
These cobs are piled up on the bank of the 


brook and left lie from two to four months 
before he hauls them out onto some clay 
point. 

The other feeds on a point and the cobs, 
manure and all wash down into the 
stream below. 

It is safe to say that each of these men 
has fed out 10,000 bushels of corn in his 
feed lot in the past 30 years and has not 
saved $10 worth of manure; 10,000 bushels 
of corn means over half a million pounds 
and at an average price of 40c per bush- 
el means $4,000, the manurial value of this 
corn has certainly been not less than $2,- 
000, not one-tenth of 1 per cent of which 
was returned to the land which grew the 
crop. Does this pay? Cc. D. LYON. 

Ohio. 

WEEK BY WEEK. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Farmers’ in- 
stitutes are very popular in this state. I 
have attended several and been highly en- 
tertained and profited. Nobody can avoid 
realizing that the farm is at last realizing 
its importance. The farmers, too, are 
finding out that there is system in agri- 
culture which demands the best intelli- 
gence and the profoundest knowledge. 
The forces of nature may be harnessed 
either as friends or as enemies. 

LIGHTNING RODS.—At one of these 
institutes there were three lectures on 
electricity, by two skilled men, one of 
whom was a professor in the college of 
the city where the sessions were held. 
Two things were made plain of which I 
had been in doubt. First, in putting up a 
rod no insulators should be used. Fasten 
the rods to the building just as you do 
your fence wire, i. e., with staples. Thus 
far any farmer can do the putting up. 
Three galvanized No. 8 wires twisted 
loosely together make a good rod which 
should run along the comb of the house 
and into the ground five or more feet. 
The hole into the ground ean be made by 
an iron rod, with a free use of water. Cop- 
per is the best rod, but the galvanized 
wire is safe. 

It was stated by farmers present that 
they had had stock killed by lightning 
which had run aloig thé fence for 60 rods: 
This, the electrician said, could be avoid- 
ed by having connection with the ground 
every 15 or 20 rods. .The Iowa weather 
man, Mr. Sage, advocates these ground 
connections, which would have saved to 
the citizens of Iowa last year several hun- 
dred head of valuable stock. Al! these 
statements were appreciated by those 
present. 

THEN AND NOW.—A _ great many 
young men attended the sessions. The 
opera house would hardly contain the 
audiences. The sons who in the inevita- 
ble course of nature must succeed to the 
paternal: acres are resolved to improve 
on the methods of their sires. The gen- 
eration to which I belong did improve on 
that of their fathers. When I was a 
little lad harvests were gathered by the 
reaphook, cradle and scythe. There are 
now multiplied thousands of farmer boys 
who never saw a sickle. 

I shall not enumerate the tools with 
which we work nowadays. It would be 
a superfluous task. In a very great sense 
men live longer than the men of old. They 
do as much in one day now in harvest as 
their fathers did in a week. It is thus 
and more in many ways. Lightning trains 
have superseded mule and ox trains in go- 
ing beyond the Rockies. 

The old Greeks were constantly harping 
on “these degenerate days.’’ They have 
their lineal descendants to-day. But, 


“Three-fifths is sheer nonsense and the 
balance all fudge,”’ 


as Lowelltremarks about Barnaby Rudge, 

I have three sons, all of whom are big- 
ger and stronger physically than ever I 
was or than ever I expect to be. 

A LOOK SOUTHWARD.—My journey 
took me nearly across the state north and 
south. North of Des Moines orchards be- 
gan to grow less and less until they almost 
petered out. For my part I intend, if I 
emigrate on earth again, to go south, per- 
haps to Missouri, if I can find a genial and 
pleasant location. No north for me. 

Next week and the next I go north again 
on the same business. I spoke to a col- 
lege about our friends in wild life, found 
among “‘little beasties,”’ birds and insects. 
I find this it is a subject of great interest 
to all, whether they live on farms or are 
citizens of a town. I utilize Miss Murt- 
feldt’s book a good deal. What is needed, 
in a speech of this nature, is to leave off 
great, swelling words, and use words in 
common use, which are generally the most 
expressive anyhow, and easily understood. 
Never’ vaunt unusual knowledge. It dis- 
gusts and estranges the people. I never 
vould make much of a speech, but I stum- 
ble along somehow and the crowd does a 
good deal of laughing at me. But that 
doesn’t hurt. 

At these institutes the high and primary 
schools lent their aid. Songs and instru- 
mental music were agreeably interspers- 
ed. There were also declamations. At 
one an admittance fee of lic was charged 
and one night over $40 were realized. This 
charging was new to me. 

The women, also, took an active and 
prominent part. Why not? I for one 
like to hear them. One spoke about a 
model home. Her notions suited me, as 
the Irishman said, “presactly.’’ The di- 
visions of the speech were love, industry, 
economy, cleanliness and intelligence. No 
preacher covld have improved the theme. 

ANGORA GOATS were attended to. 
The owners exploited them pretty well, I 
tell you. They affirmed that they were 





genuine browsers. That hazel leaves and 


sprouts were their favorite regimen, if 
they could get at them. They should not 
be turne. among small fruits or young 
orchards. Thew asserted that they had 
an aversion agaluot weeds, especially rag- 
weed. “That they wouldn’t toutt-it, I had 
Observed that much myself in a flotk of 
some 2,000 goats. The hazel was naked, 
but the ragweeds were vigorous and un- 
touched. I wonder if they could not be 
taught to eat ragweed? It’s a pest on 
stubble and in pasture. I suggest to An- 
gora goat breeders that they cultivate in 
the goat a great craving for ragweed. I 
have to mow my stubble every year. 

Nor do I know a bird which is fond 
of it. Many will eat foxtail, careless weed, 
lamb’s quarter and horseweed seeds, but 
so far as I have investigated none seem to 
like ragweed. The seed must germinate 
easily and quickly. It does equally well, 
apparently, on poor as on rich soil. 

What is better than an apple, unless it 
be two apples? I have long ago made up 
my mind that I will not live in a land 
where apples can’t be raised. I like to 
eat an apple just before going to bed. I 
believe it to be a healthy habit. I have 
often thought of going and visiting the 
land of the “‘big red apple.” But I am in- 
formed that the soil is poor, and that 
wouldn’t suit. I want soil that will grow 
an average of 50 bushels of corn to the 
acre, one year with another. That is 
what this country will do where care is 
taken to keep up the fertility of the soil. 

I think, all things considered, that tim- 
othy impoverishes the soil. Hence there 
should always be a largé proportion of red 
clover in the meadows. Clover restores 
fertility to the soil faster than anything 
else. Three years to clover, three years 
to corn, one year to oats with which to 
sow the clover seed, is my practice. Nor 
do I believe that it can be improved upon. 
The idea in this is to grow profitable 
crops every year and at the same time 
preserve the native fertility of the soil. 

The open winter is keeping the price of 
hay and roughness down, and also 
abridges the sale of coal. I am glad of 
this. Many of the dwellers in our towns 


horse. The cow seems a necessity in a 
family of children. Sometimes these folks 
are puzzled how to feed the cow, and they 
look with apprehension upon a _ cold, 
stormy winter. The fuel, too, is a cause 
of uneasiness. Hence I am glad the win- 
ter is an open one and feed comparatively 
cheap. I wish every one of these people 
had great big feather beds. I mind my 
grandmother’s beds. When a kid and was 
there over night I had to climb up into 
bed and then another was piled atop of 
me. That’s my idea. It is what we prac- 
tice. My forbearers lived to a great age 
and slept in just such beds. I despise a 
bed with but a mattress where its lumps 
fit between your vertebrae; where the cov- 
ers are gauzy, and where on winter nights 
one’s teeth chatter as if he were having 
a fit of shaking ague. Hence I hail the 
presence of a large flock of geese, Toul- 
ouse or white. A roast goose is a feast for 
a king, an American king. Homer calls 
the farmer busilica, which meuns king, 
I have gone about a good deal in my day, 
but royal feasts and royal beds I have met 
nowhere save in the homes of the tillers 
of the soil. 
EDWARD BAMFORD HEATON. 
Warren Co., Ia. 


SEED AND SEED BED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The selection 
of seed and preparation of the seed bed 
are the two most important items of the 
many that confront the successful crop 
|grower. Not only must the quantity of 
seed per acre and the proper seed time be 
considered, but the selection of the seed 
must be given special attention in order 
that the best crops may be obtained. Then 
the preparation of the seed bed must be 
given intelligent consideration. Many 
kinds of land are called farm land. No 
matter what kind of land is to be farmed, 
preparation is necessary before seeding is 
done. 

For a grain crop a seed bed is the first 
consideration, and the time for its pre- 
paration should be carefully noted, and 
timely plowing is essential to successful 
harvesting, and good plowing is. equally 
as necessary. The quantity produced on 
an acre is very important to the grower 
of crops. There is no limit to the amount 
that may be grown per acre, except as the 
preparation of the land and the quality of 
the seed used may limit the production of 
the crop. The depth and quality of the 
plowing are the greatest consideration. 
Tenant farmers and farm owners are 
equally interested. Both should know that 
more than double the present yield per 
acre can be easily grown by better plow- 
ing, and with less of seed grain per acre. 
Too much poor seed is very much like 
plowing which is poorly done out of sea- 
son, as neither will give returns. 

ONRAD HARTZELL. 

Buchanan Co., Mo. 


CLEANING PIPE AND CHIMNEY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your editor- 
ial on “Provisions in Case of Fire” sug- 
gests a remedy for a sooty pipe or chim- 
ney. If coal is used for fuel and the pipe 
or chimney becomes filled with soot, select 
, 2 damp or rainy day and make up a good 
| big fire. When the oil has about all burn- 
‘ed out of the coal and you have a good bed 
of live coals or coke, throw into the fire 
from a pint to a gallon of common salt, 
according to the size of the stove. Then 
close the door of the stove and let it burn. 
Don’t be alarmed ifthe ratte of musketry 
or the booming of cannon be in the 
|stove. Just let it burn and note 
results. en properly done it will be a 
long time before any more soot accumu- 
lates. It can then be routed as before. 

Vernon Co,, Mo. Cc, A. BIRD. 
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The Dairy. 





MILK AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: All countries 
throughout ages have made dairy hus- 
bandry an industry of the people, and the 





ANSWERS TO DAIRY QUESTIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As per your 
request in the January 20 issue of your 
paper, I submit the following replies to the 
questions asked the contestants at the late 
session of the Missouri State Dairy Asso- 
ciation. I will preface by saying that I 
have kept registered Jersey cattle for the 
past 23 years. 
stantially my replies agree with 
Bruns, whose answers are given. 

Question 1. What is your favorite breed, 
and why? Ans. 


wm. 


making more butter, and at less cost; 
more and richer cheese, 


petitors. 


No. 2. How would you grade up your 
By improvement in sire, and 


herd? Ans. 
careful selection of individual cows. 


No. 3. How and what would you feed 


your cows in winter? Ans. Corn fodder, 
hay 


quantities by measure of sorghum, cow 


peas and soy beans, and clover hay when 


possible, and grain ration of crushed corn 
and cob meal and bran, equal parts by 
measure. 

No. 4. What would you feed in summer 
drouth? Ans. The abo~} named, cane, 
peas and beans, cut Juily. 


No.5. What crops will you grow next sea- 


son? Ans. Field corn, cow peas, soy beans 


and clover. 

No. 6. How would you care for the 
milk from the cow to the weigh can? 
Ans. First by aeration and then by im- 
mersion in cold water. 

No. 7. How would you handle milk as 
returned from creamery? Ans. Feed di- 
rectly to calves and pigs. 

No. 8. What methods would you follow 
when raising calves on skim milk? Ans. 
Feed the calves entirely on whole or new 
milk until 21 days old, then substitute 
half skim until 40 days old; then all skim 
milk until five months old, if a heifer to 
be kept for a cow. Oats and hay, or grass 
should be kept constantly before the calf 
after three weeks old, and it should be 
allowed all it will eat, for best results. 

No. 9. What can a Missouri dairyman 
do to advance the dairy industry in this 
state? Ans. He should see to it that the 
number of dairymen is largely increased, 
and at the same time educated along the 
line of his profession, as indicated by the 
proceedings of the annual dairy meetings, 
including such questions as propounded 
above, to the end that the state may soon 
take position with the adjoining states, 
Illinois, Iowa and Kansas, as a success- 
ful dairy state. With such leaders as 
Patterson, Bruns, Goodrich, Erwin, Bur- 
ris and a host of others to “leaven the 
lump,” it should not be an impossible task. 

Henry Co., Mo. THOS. DAY. 

We will be pleased to have others who 
think different answers should be given 
to the questions in whole or in part give 
us the benefit of their opinions. 

It would be very interesting to know, 
too, how many dairymen among our read- 
ers are carrying on their dairy work 
along the lines laid down by Mr. Bruns 
and Major Day. Those who are not, must 
have some good reason for not doing so. 
Let us have this.—Editor. 


FAILURE OF SMALL SILO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Perhaps some 
of your readers can tell why I mace a 
failure of a silo experiment last year. I 
have never talked with any one who had 
ever seen a silo, but I had read of them 
in the RURAL WORLD. Last fall I made 
a small silo four and one-half feet square 
by 12 feet high. I made it air-tight, using 
clear flooring. 

I mowed the cow peas when turning ripe 
and let them wilt in the sun for three 
to four hours. I then put them in the silo 
without cutting them. I put in about 15 
inches at a time, and tramped them 
down as closely as possible, until full. 
Then I put in old wet hay one foot deep, 
and continued to tramp it once each day 
for a week. 

Last week I emptied the silo and found 
part of the mass rotten, and part of it 
turned brown in color. The peas in the 
pods were black outside and brown inside. 
The smell of ammonia from it was very 
strong. No kind of stock would touch the 
vines, but some half-starved razor backed 
hogs ate the peas. I would like some one 
to explain the cause of the failure. Was 
the silo too small? Were the peas too 
green? Was the lack of ensilage cutter 
responsible for the failure? 

Arkansas Co., Ark. A. BRYANT. 

“Buff Jersey,” to whom the foregoing 
was referred, says: “The silo was too 
small. The peas not being cut, could not 
be tightly packed. The top should have 
been weighted down with rocks or sacks 
of dirt. Such small silos must be weighted 
heavily, and they are not practical as the 
loss on the edges is far greater in pro- 
portion than in the large silo.” 

CORRECTION.—Buff Jersey wishes us to 
correct a misstatement in his silo ar- 
ticle. Instead of the 2x4s being set flat 
side to the 4xés, they should be set edge- 
wise. 


HELPING WIFE CHURN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Others are 
giving their ways of taking care of calves 
and churning, so I will tell how I did 
last season. I kept my eyes open for 
young calves, from those who want the 
milk and want to sell their calves. I put 
two calves with each cow, and I would 
only stand by and pat the calves on the 
head while they did the churning for 
wife. 

I made a small pen, and put in this a 
long trough, into which I put threshed 
oats. The calves were kept in the pen 
all night. They soon began to eat; the 
younger ones seeing the older ones eatin; 

were soon at it. In the morning I woul 

turn the calves to the cows and then out 
on pasture. 

Result: A few days ago I was offered 
$21 a head for the steers. 

Now, can any one do better than this by 
churning and feeding calves skim milk? 
If they think so, let us hear from them 
through the RURAL WORLD. 

Carroll Co., Mo. A READER. 


Cows 
Made To Breed 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred. 

After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. It thoroughly disinfects, —kills 
germs and puts organs in normal condi- 











It will be seen that sub- 


The Jersey, because she 
has demonstrated beyond cavil that she 
is the best milk producer under Missouri 
environments, which are sometimes try- 
ing, to put it mildly, and because she 
took the premium at the World's Fair for 


than her com- 


made from sowing together equal 


production of milk as an article of hu- 
man food may well have the place of first 
importance. Physiologically, it contains 
all the proximate elements to support life, 
The child begins his career on milk, and 
much of its future depends upon the qual- 
ity of the article. 
Our towns and cities spend annually 
millions of dollars upon their water sup- 
ply. Of course, this is a necessity, but is 
not our milk supply of equal importance 
from the standpoint of public health? 
From its origin and composition milk is an 
animal food, and all animal foods, it has 
been recognized even by the savages, are 
better and freer from unpleasant conse- 
quences after the preparatory treatment 
of cooking. This cooking is necessary to 
destroy the various harmful forms of low 
life which frequently live and multiply 
in animal foods. Many of the diseases 
most fatal to human life are due to these 
organisms as has been conclusively shown 
by the germ theory. 
Not until 1870 was milk generally con- 
sidered capable of carrying epidemic dis- 
eases, but since statistics show numerous 
epidemics of typhoid and scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and other diseases, including 
tuberculosis, solely established by milk. 
The question of a pure milk supply is pos- 
sibly of no less interest to the medical 
profession than to the veterinarian, and 
both should work for the mutual benefit of 
the people. Of course, this naturally falls 
upon the veterinarian, because some of 
the diseaes which render meat and milk 
unfit for human consumption are indig- 
enous to this class of patients—the cow— 
and the animal industry largely represents 
the wealth of this country; so the care 
and management of this weaith falls, 
more or less, in the hands of the veter- 
inarian. Hence, to make a valuable food 
still more desirable, we find the all im- 
portant place to begin is with the animal 
which produces it. Is she in a good healthy 
condition? Is her stable well ventilated 
and has it good drainage? Has she food 
and water of good quality? Is her clean- 
liness and that of her attendants well 
looked after? Tell this and more.” 
Milk as an article of diet must, in hand- 
ling and shipping, be kept within a reach 
of all at a popular price; all improvements 
should be kept within a reasonable ex- 
penditure, the principal things being 
health and cleanliness. 
The diseases that may be transferred 
through the milk are those that the cow 
is subject to, and which can and do pass 
through the secreting organs into the milk 
and also those which are affected through 
external causes, as from the organism on 
the udder and skin of the cow, or on the 
hands or clothes of the attendants, and 
from the water used to wash utensils. Milk 
is an excellent culture-medium and has 
many opportunities of being contamin- 
ated in its handling; therefore, it should 
be removed at once from the stable to the 
place set apart for straining, aerating and 
cooling. Many of the epidemics caused by 
milk have occurred by contamination 
after the milk has left the cow and before 
it is delivered to customers. With the 
greatest of care, many germs may still 
be present, and to destroy these and ren- 
der the milk more wholesome or market- 
able the remedy is “‘heat.”” The germs of 
the diseases named are absolutely de- 
stroyed by a moderate heat. Therefore 
the remedy in the hands of the public is 
the use of only Pasteurized milk, and that 
is milk subjected to the same preparatory 
treatment as are all animal foods. 
Do we fully appreciate the great danger 
there is in uncooked milk? Statistics show 
that nearly 60,000 deaths are every year 
recorded as due to tuberculosis in Eng- 
land and Wales, and even this is an im- 
provement of 50 per cent over 50 years ago. 
The one great cause of this disease is 
cows which have the disease, which soon- 
er or later finds its way into the milk, as 
do all other diseases. Properly conducted 
dairies and milk well cared for with ab- 
solute Pasteurization will greatly reduce 
diseases among children, will act well 
with the sick and help keep the well from 
getting sick. GEO. I. SMITH, D. V. 8S. 
Lafayette Co., Mo. 


POLLED JERSEY CATTLE. 


The American Polled Jersey Cattle Com- 
pany was incorporated under the laws of 
the state of Ohio, November 16, 1895, for 
the purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing a herd book of Polled Jersey Cattle 
and for the transaction of such business as 
may be necessary to advance the interests 
of the breeders of this class of cattle, and 
to improve and encourage the breeding 
of the same. 

The Polled Jerseys are in no way in- 
ferior to their horned ancestors and have 
won recognition on their merits. 

‘They have been given a class at a num- 
ber of fairs and expositions, including the 
Ohio State Fair and the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, 1901. 

RULES FOR REGISTRATION.—To be 
eligible to record in the American Polled 
Jersey Herd Book an animal must con- 
form to the following rules: 

Rule 1. It must be at least one year old. 
Rule 2. It must be hornless, calved 
hornless, dehorned by no device. 

Rule 3. The progeny of animals recorded 
in the American Polled Jersey Herd Book; 
provided that it conforms to Rules 1 
and 2. 

Rule 4. An animal whose sire is recorded 
in the American Polled Jersey Herd Book, 
and whose dam is recorded in the Amer- 
ican Jersey Cattle Club Herd Register; 
provided that it conforms to Rules 1 and 


Rule 5. An animal whose dam is record- 
ed in the American Polled Jersey Herd 
Book, and whose sire is recorded in the 
American Jersey Cattle Club Herd Regis- 
ter; provided that it conforms to Rules 1 
and 2. 

FOUNDATION STOCK.—For the pur- 
pose of preventing mistakes and keeping 
a correct record of the breeding of animals 
otherwise eligible to record in the Ameri- 
can Polled Jersey Herd Book, but failing 
to conform to rule 2 (hornlessness), a sup- 
plementary record to be known as the 
American Polled Jersey Herd Book for 
Foundation Stock shall be provided and 
the record numbers in this book, which 
shall be a separate series from those in 
the regular Herd Book, shall in all cases 
be followed by the words Foundation 
Stock, or the initial letters, F. 8. 


Provided that all animals so recorded 
must conform to the following rules: 

Rule A. The sire and dam of all such 
animals must both be recorded, either in 
the American Polled Jersey Herd Books 


duction of an overturned basket of ears 
of 


dent seed corn, whose advertisement will 
be found in another place in this paper. 
Messrs. Ratekin & Son are among, if not 
the most, extensive growers of seed corn 
as a specialty, to be found in the United 
States, they having made extensive ship- 
ments, on orders received from 38 different 
states during the year 1900, including or- 
ders to every county in both the states of 
Illinois and Iowa, without exception, and 
to 100 of the 114 counties in Missouri, be- 
sides to over 50 per cent of all the counties 
= a number of other leading corn-grow- 

zs 
just 
bined with their ‘Book on Corn Growing,” 


NECESSITY FOR PURE MILK. 





No matter what may be the skill of the 
butter-maker, unless he is provided with 
pure milk, or sound, wholesome cream, he 
cannot possibly produce a first-class ar- 
ticle that will stand the test of time, and 
commend itself to our customers, says an 
exchange. The first essential in connec- 
tion with improvement in the quality of 
dairy produce is scrupulous cleanliness at 
the farm. It is impossible under present 
conditions to prevent bacterial infection, 
but a great deal can be done to reduce 
the mischief resulting from this cause. 
Many dairymen are altogether too care- 
less, and do not give anything like the 
strict attention to this matter which it re- 
quires. Their cow-sheds and yards are in 
a filthy condition during the greater por- 
tion of the year; the udders of the cows 
are not washed before milking, and liquid 
filth from the hands of the milkers is per- 
mitted to drop into the milk-buckets. As 
competition in the export butter trade is 
likely to be even more keen in future than 
it has been in the past, it is highly unwise 
to neglect any precaution that will help 
to improve the general character of our 
butter in the estimation of consumers. 
The dairyman really holds the key of the 
situation; if he is neglectful or unclean, it 
is impossible for the factory manager to 
show the best results. A fruitful source 
of bacterial infection of milk is the ‘‘fore- 
milk,” or that which ites nearest the 
opening of the teat, where it is possible 
for the bacteria to enter. The first two or 
three spurts of milk should never be al- 
lowed to mingle with that subsequently 
drawn. Other prolific sources of infection 
are unclean milk vessels, dirt, and dust 
on the animal herself, on the hands and 
clothing of the milker, and in the yard or 
shed. The following suggestion for re- 
ducing the number of bacteria in the milk 
could be easily observed: 1. Reject the 
first spurts from each teat. 2. Use either 
truly boiling water or steam applied for a 
considerable time in rinsing, and utilize 
the germ-killing properties of sunlight in 
the draining of the vessels. 3. Keep the 
cows clean, and lightly moisten the udder 
and flank before beginning the milking, so 
that the dust on them may not be dis- 
lodged and fall into the bucket. 





There is always a loss in selling poor 
dairy products. They cost as much to pro- 
duce as that of a good quality, while they 
sell at a lower price. 


CARE OF COWS AT PARTURITION. 





Many cows are lost by neglect and ig- 
norance at the time of calving. In my 
experience of over 62 years in breeding 
Shorthorns in England and America, I 
have not had a single case, writes R. 
Barker in the “O. J. Farmer.” My grand- 
father, a large breeder, was well informed 
on the diseases of farm stock, and I have 
followed his rules in the treatment of 
cattle. About five or six days before the 
calf is due I give one ounce Saltpeter in 
a bran mash. As soon as the calf is 
born I have the cow milked, if on hand 
at the time, before the calf sucks, and 
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let the cow drink the milk if she will. 
I then give her warm water to drink and 
follow with a warm bran mash with an 
ounce of saltpeter. In cold weather con- 
tinue the warm water for 10 days or more, 
Milk fever is often caused by allowing 
cows their fill of cold water, which causes 
a chill. During the summer cows seem 
more subject to the fever, as there is a 
larger supply of milk and the’system is 
more feverish. 

In case the afterbirth does not pass in 
24 hours, I give 14 drops of oil of savin for 
a large Shorthorn cow, and 10 or 12 drops 
for a small Jersey. If not effective, I re- 
peat the dose in 24 hours. I have never 
known it to fail, If the calf comes wrong 
and has to be taken, I immediately remove 
it, which is safe if sufficient care is taken. 
Of course, the hand has to be used, always 
keeping the fingers close together. There 
is a false notion that a cow having a 
grain ration should be stinted for several 
weeks before parturition. I have never 
practiced this. Of course, if I had been 
feeding corn meal, I would feed a lighter 
ration, say two-thirds oats to one-third 
corn. I believe, and have always prac- 
ticed this, that a cow should be kept in a 
good, thrifty, robust condition to give her 
strength for the ordeal. She certainly suf- 
fers less. I always give a cow a box stall 
for 10 days or more before the time, and 
let the calf suck for three or four weeks, 
though as a rule my calves suck for four 
or five months. A good Shorthorn cow will 
give a third more milk than a calf needs 
unless you want to force for show pur- 
poses. 

I feed calves bran and oats and some- 
times old process oil meal. I keep them 
from grass when young. A cow to be 
profitable should bring a calf each year, 
and milk a good quantity for nine or 10 
months, rich in butter fat. There are 
men who claim that a heifer calf should 
not be forced if she is to make a good 
cow, never get fleshy, as it would destroy 
the milking qualities. They claim that 
skim milk and hay or grass are best for 
young dairy cattle. My heifers have al- 
ways proved my best cows for milk and 
butter when they have been fed liberally 
from the start, and my Shorthorns have 
captured many prizes for milk and but- 
ter at state and county shows. At the 
time cows are near calving, no noises in 
the barn or dogs to frighten them should 
be allowed. Atrall times they must be 
treated kindly ‘to do their best in the 
dairy. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY HAMILTON. 
The above half-tone is an exact repro- 


Ratekin’s “Pride of Nishna’”’ yellow 


states. Messrs. Ratekin & Son have 
issued their illustrated catalog com- 
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We Cant Give Away Anything 


You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand thai. 
our great medicine for Indigestion. Consti 


NERYO-VITAL 


to know how good it is, is to let 
booklet, and we will send you a 
you will always keep it in the ho 
At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 


FREE! 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 
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But as a business pro 
pation, Biliousness, Sick 
Blues,” and like complaints— 


Tablets 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. The best way to get you 


ate try it. That’s what we do.® Send Stamp for “Health” 
ree sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
use, if you once try it. What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick pin, set with emerald, ruby or pearl, warranted to be 
worth double the money, Order by number, This is an extra intro- 
ductory offer. Only onepinto one person. If actory, 
money returned, Send now while the offer is good. 


company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors.} 
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HAWKEYE STUMP PULLER... *rwiie sizes standing 


Makes a Clean Sweep of Two Acres at a 


A man, a boy and a horse can o 


monials, also full information concerning our I. X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub 
Machine, 2-horse Hawkeye and other appliances for 


pay taxes on unproductive timber land. Illustrated catalogue FREE, giving pri terms and testi- 
and Stump 
clearing timber land. . 
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THE DEALER IS ACAINS 
because we sell you wire fence direct 


factory at wholesale prices. 





T 
from the 


ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
110 Old Street, Peoria, Ill. 
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»ffers you wire fence cheaper than PAGE f 
sold, it will have to be a cheaper fence. yevncks 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €0,, ADRIAN, MICH, 


PANY 





Light Tie Wires Soon Break 





Fence should have upright wires at least as heavy 
in guage as the lateral wires. The FROST con- 
tains all heavy wires, thoroughly galvanized. Send 


for new 20th Centary vatalogue. 
THE FROST WIRE PEN E COMPANY, 
to. 


Cleveland, Oh 


MILNE MFG CO.. sen sv. MONMOUTH, 
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ILL.  SHETLAND PONY caratocue. 
Improved Porter’s Patent 


WHITMAN'S Cattle Feeding Machinery, 


Ensilage Cutters, Corn Threshers 
Feed Cutters, Crushers, Etc. 
ae most economical, rapid and best machinery 
of the age for poogecte feed. e are manu- 
facturing afullline of the Porter machinery for 
SZ cutting ensilage, cutting or crushing ear corn 
with shuck and stalk on. Threshes, shells 
and cleans corn ready for market, shreds stalks 
and shucks with less expense than any other 
machine. All of which are fully warranted, 
Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO, 

















INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 

are cheap in price, but in price only. “Take Down” 
guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns a $25.00, but 
they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 
and handy besides. Winchester Shot Guns are made 
of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting 
them to be sold at buyable prices. AS ae 
FREE—Sena name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New HAVEN, Cr. 
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Wire at cost. Box128Richmond, Ind. 
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for circulars, 4 ond easton 
|. T. PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A.C. BROSIUS) . 
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The Best Dish 
T _ operator and cow, 


Geo.Webster, Box 122,Ch istiana, 
Weate wlied f& » Chicar 


wo tras. snyote 





about preparing the land, selecting and 
growing of seed, cultivating, harvestin » 
saving fodder and other similar points fa 
regard to profitable corn culture, from 
which almost any corn grower, however 
experienced, can lve valuable informa- 
tion and instructidn. It also gives many 
points in relation to wheat culture, grow- 
ing of oats, rape, sorghum and grasses, 
seeds of which all the best and most im- 
proved varieties are now grown and sent 
out by Messrs. Ratekin & Son. This “‘lit- 
tle book’’ should be in the hands of every 
farmer, who would know more about the 
crops he grows, no matter how long he 
has been on the farm, or how we!l he is 
posted on the important subject of corn 
wowing, and this important part of agri- 
cultural life. Write them to-day, inclosing 
two red stamps to pay postage, and you 
will get it by return mail with two sample 
pac of s corn. You will then have 
time to look it over, and in the light of in- 
formation it furnishes will have plenty of 
time to send for such seeds as you may 
want or need for the coming season. Ad- 
dress J. R. Ratekin & Son, and.say you 
saw their advertisement in the RURAL 


ee and you will receive it by return 
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The only plow factory in the Unitod 
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SIT , Alton, tl. 
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STEVENS’ 
OVER £0,000 


0. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
No. 2335 Papin St., St. Louls, Mo. 


GUARANTEED DEHORNER. 


Farmers! Do your own de- 
horning and save mone 


BROA 
Seeders woe ensr now 
seed, 


im use. Sows 100 acres perday. Any kind 
salt, ashes or commercial fertilizer. jo plates 
aired, affected by winds, a 
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Send for 
bottle, price $1.00. Ww. 
express. 














Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ''The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
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work, Send for Free Mustrated od 


catalogue to 
The Kelly, Taneybill & Woodruff Co.. 
My 2. 
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GALVESTON HORROR. 


Official history, nearly 500 illustrated ; 
AGENTS clearing $10 ; B TE ; 
Sana AiO Haber ive ett na 
‘YY AND EXPsN 

ENTS. H. J, SMITH POB. OO. — 


outfits free; GOOD SALAR’ 
ECIAL AG ’ 
834 Dearborn. Chicago. 


VERY SMOKER shoula th 
only anti-nicotine made. 
Patented, Ask your for it, or 
Bh Beta haienenoe See 
wholesale drug house in St. Louis. 


Reg. JERSEY CATTLE, 


Rich mi bred to make finest quality butter 
First prize World’s Fair stock. Two extra young 
bulls forsale, A Golden Lad herd bull. 

L. B. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Mo. 














° A ~oft. 

The most perfect hine now made. Itis not 
attached to tail board of wagon, but isa complete 
Sower. Leaves no streaks behind wagon. Wastes 
nograin. Warranted superior to any. > 
Illustrated Circulars, Manufactured by 
AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


POWER 


For pumping water, grinding feed, running separa- 
tors, churning and a hundred other uses, is needed 
by every farmer. This RIG does the work, the best 
and cheapest. 

Price and description and our boiler and engine cata- 
ogue free. 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. co., 
915 NORTH SIXTH S8T., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Dairy Supplies, Boilers and Engines Feed Cookers, Etc. 














daintily artistic volume 

“Field Flowers’”’ 
(cloth bound, 8x11), as a cer- 
tificate of subscription to 
\. coutains aselec- 
tion of Field’s best and most 
tury representative works and is 

ready for delivery. 

But forthe noble contribu- 
tion of the world’s greatest 
the § artists this book could not 

io been manufactured for 


less than $7.00. 

The fund created is divided 
ually between the family of the late Huge 
Hela = By Fund for gh ng ofa monu- 
memory 0 belov: 

ry ‘ed poet of 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND 
180 Bat see 8t., Chicago 


(Also at Book stores) 
, If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 ots 
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821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HORTICULTURE. ODDS AND 
* f Editor RURAL WORLD. 
A Paper by B. F. Smith, Lawrence, Kas., __ 
Horticu ture. Read at the late Meeting of the Kansas I have taught in the public schools for 
State Horticultural Society. |20 years. I have chased with fevered, 
(ge hy - “ throbbing brain the phantom of great 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS. EXPERIMENTAL HORTICULTURE | ,aith in the fields of invention. I have 
embraces all sorts of fruits, plants and practiced law. I have edited a fruit and 
one. Gowers, including apts truck, pun te, farm paper. I have held public office, etc., 
neanin eT TES _ ~po {the writer will only endeavor to make a , é ’ 
ELAscing FRUIT TREES SSC 10% “oc sstieus ou ine tne of ie worn [Wet fo comfort and prot. farting end 
The time is oo a a to uaneer one quel in fruit growing , brains that is required for success in 
wus Ge te erase, af > That some progress is being made every : A os ie ae 
What shall we ‘plant? Be- the popular prefessions beats them all. 
en. comes, year in horticulture is not doubted. When < + alee re ar | 
the apple, which, after all, Pope was right when he said: 
ginning with PP its, in 8 the writer remembers and compares in his | | 
is first and foremost of ops - jet mind the two or three varieties of straw- | “‘Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of | 
family orchard there should be a variety, berries grown 33 years ago with the 20 or | sense, ’ fire 
ay have apples the whole |Lie in three words, health, pea and | 
so that one may C ach will an- | ™ore sorts that we now grow for market, competence.”’ 
year round. om aoe of ind t and the old Miami and Doolittle saagher- | : 
ewer. If one is posted on varieties, sm ries, with the Kansas, Gregg, Cumberland| These are sooner found of the farm 
can give the nurseryman his list. ™ = and others, we would reiterate that berry | 404 in the orchard than in all the health 
¢inner had eecooiard — ae culture has made rapid strides along all | resorts or marts of wealth the world af- 
what he is planting for, and mt ane aye its branches. The ideals then would not | fords. : : 
out the list. Nurserymen are suppose oO bear compasison with our Bubach, Mar- I have sometimes lost money on ventures 
know, and no man of sense will give or shall, Clyde, Bisel, Splendid, Parker | of great promise, but I never gave up the 
eee are, Yat © ee oT noted: Earle, Warfield and others too numerous | farm or the orchard; to these I pinned my | 
orchard the field is pretty wen emg to mention. While it required from 60 to |faith year in and year out, and they | 
Ben Davis, Gano, Missouri sg iyivn 90 of the old Wilson, the great market have been my competence. I began set- | 
gram, York Imperial, Jonathan, all ave berry of those days, to make a quart, to- | ting fruit 14 years ago on a farm of 7% 
their claim. Of those newer ones I know day we have several sorts that from 15 to | acres, mostly prairie land, for which I 
nothing, therefore cannot aavise. 3 a % berries make a well rounded quart. paid $10 per acre. The soil was too poor 
BLACK BEN DAVIS AND nape pe Still horticulturists are seeking for high- |to raise grain crops, but my. apple trees | 
PLES.—Stark Bros. tell me they ore aes er ideals in all our fruits. In fact, there is | flourished. I have continued to plant | 
the same. The first named is more julcy| | iit to the ideal fruit. It was said|spring and autumn ever since, giving all 
and better flavored; also that the blos- thet we bad i tn Jesse strawberry; a | mg trett the best of care. I dig and wash | 
soms will show the difference, one sy little later it was the Jewell, followed by |and spray and observe, study and read. 
White while the other is pink in color. the Bubach, Pearl, Haverland, Woolver-|I now have 2% acres of apples in bearing, 
am always thankful to be corrected > aw ton, Timbrel, Marshall, Splendid, Glen- | besides all kinds of other fruits for home 
in error. I spoke more from wae ot mo Mary, Brandywine; yet these and many and market. 
cold me and from limited observ atten yee others have fallen below the first estimate | Lately I propagate most of my own 
otherwise. I have seen the fruit on ex-))) 1 ir value. We thought we had the | stock, as any fruit grower may who tries. 
hibition, but never tasted the Black oom ideal for an early sort in the Michel. Then| We had a half crop of apples in this, 
I ‘would like to have an opportunity to we discovered that the Excelsior had|Effingham County, last year, but the 
sample them together. ; ex three or four days advantage on the | Quality was poor, except in sprayed or- | 
PEARS.—Bloodgood, Howell, Sheldon, Michel in earliness. Now it is thought |chards. My own crop was 1,000 bushels | 
Garber and Keiffer and my ar coon-tgss ‘| that Johnson's early will knock out the |of good apples, the superior quality of 
mame have escaped blight the pest ee Excelsior. It is thus that experimental | which I attribute to spraying with te | 
These, with the dwarf Duchess, a horticulture continues seeking for per-| Bordeaux mixture. Nine sprayers were 
Doynne, Wilder's Barly, Bieodgood, at fection, or the best that Dame Nature has | recently purchased in one lot by out fruit 
lett, Seckel, Clapp’s Favorite, ogee ’ lin store for all her votaries. So, let us not |growers. They were the new Century 
Sheldon, Flemish Beauty, sanrrense — hinder the work. We may never reach | pump, and cost $13 with 12 feet of hose and 
ber, Keiffer and Easter Beurre war See the ideal; in fact we never will, in full, | one nozzle. 


one in fruit for a long time. 

PEACHES.—In this fruit I am some- 
what behind, but if there be a crop the | 
coming summer, | may be able to tell 
something about the newer ones. So far 
as posted, I would recommend Alexander, 
Sneed, Victor, Foster, Royal George, Cros- 
by, Elberta, Salway, the Crawiords, Heath 
Cling, Old Mixon cling and free, Susque- 
hanna, and Henrietta for the latest. 

CHERRIES.—Here I must sing mum. 
Two winters ago my cherry trees were so 
used up that I have nothing to say; but 
trom the experience of others, I would 
suppose that one will not go wrong if 
he plants Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
English Murello, Windsor and Napoleon. 

CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES.— 
These fruits I am just starting well with. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Everyone knows or 
should know what to plant. Of the new 
ones, if one is anxious to try them, Ex- 
celsior is earliest and has come to Stay. 
Some say it is too sour, but when fully 
ripe, a little sugar will fix that all right. 
Monsess and Malinda are two new ones 
that please me greatly. Voories and Ruby 
are No. 1. Bubach, Parker Earle and 
Lady Thompson are fine. Bederwood is 
one of the most reliable on my grounds. 
it ripens early and lasts a long time. Mary 
Stuart is still on hand and is a superior 
home berry for a late one. 

RASPBERRIES.—Of these there are a 
number of good ones. Of the red ones, 
Miller’s Early Red, Turner, Cuthbert, 
Shaffer and Loudon are all good. The 
latter I consider the most valuable. The 
Cardinal is. very promising. Of the black 
ones, Hopkins, Evans, Kansas and Cum- 
berland are good. This latter takes the 
jiead by far. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Of these I consider 
the Erie my best. The railroad destroyed 
my patch of Snyders and I have not got 
any since. Barton’s Barly is a good home 
market berry being one of the earliest. 
Ruby is a novelty, being a red black- 
berry, one might say. It is not large, but 
the sweetest and best flavored of all. But 
when one has a patch started the out- 
siders must be treated as weeds, if not 
meeded to plant out. I know of no one 
that will spread quicker. It will spread 
itself all around. Of the new fangled, 
such as strawberry-raspberry, I know 
nothing. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 
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SPRAYING FOR FUNGI. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some are ad- 
wocating spraying for fruit trees. Is it 
all right? Who can tell me? Has any 
ene found anything better than Bordeaux 
mixture for root rot, bitter rot, scab and 
other diseases of the apple? How about 
petroleum for these diseases? I would 
like to plant some peaches. What are the 
best varieties? DAVID BOWMAN.. 

Morgan Co., Mo. 

Spraying, if thoroughly done at the right 
time, is not only all right, but the time is 
mear at hand when without such treat- 
ment it will be next to impossible to pro- 
duce marketable fruit. 

Bordeaux mixture is the only reliable 
cemedy for fungous diseases in general 
use. Some good authorities claim that 
crude petroleum applied when trees are 
dormant is very beneficial. Should this 
treatment prove successful, the orchardist 
will find in it one advantage over Bor- 
deaux mixture: That of being able to do 
the work during the winter, instead of in 
summer, when he is so rushed with other 
work. 

How often to spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture in one season depends upon circum- 
stances. If trees are old and have never 
been sprayed before, I would advise sev- 
eral sprayings; the first just as growth 
starts; the second just after petals have 
fallen, at which time a little Paris green 
or white arsenic should be added for the 
coddling moth; the third when fruit is 
fairly set, and one or two later on as con- 
ditions would indicate. 

Some people lose faith in spraying after 
one year’s trial, because their neighbors 
who did not spray had fruit nearly as good 
as they. The trouble is that these people 
do not stop to think and consider the cir- 
cumstances. In the first place allowance 
should be made for inexperience in doing 
the work. No matter what we attempt 
to do that is new to us, a little experience 
is necessary in order to determine just 
how and when the work should be done. 

Another point: Those who would have 
the best results from their spraying 
should induce their meighbors to spray 
also. 

THE BEST LATE PEACHES are Wil- 
kins Cling, Smock, Picquet’s Late, Sal- 
way and Bonanza, which ripen about in 
the order named. 


but the pursuit of it will keep us em- 
ployed, and it will enlarge our under- 
standing and widen our influence. 

TASTE HAS BEEN EDUCATED.—In 
1858 or 1859, a half dozen bushels of black 
raspberries glutted the St. Louis market. 
A man came from the vicinity of Cincin- | 
ati and leased some land nine miles east | 
of St. Louis. He planted two acres of | 





We are planting a good many Grime’s 
Golden, Duchess, Yellow Transparent, 


Minkler and winesap in Effingham Coun- 
ty at present. Among peaches the Elberta 
is the general favorite. 
ted so badly last year that many planters 


Japan plums rot- 


will blacklist them altogether. 
A. D. M’CALLEN, 


Effingham Co., Ill. Maple Grove Farm. 





the old Miami raspberry the first year. | 
The first few crates gathered next year 
found no purchaser in the city of over 
300,000 inhabitants. They were left with 
a huckster to sell if possible. A few were 
sold and some handed around for trial. 
They were found to taste well and to make 
good pies, yet the first crop on the two 
acres sold very low, in comparison to 
what the producer received per bushel 
two or three years later. Not discouraged 
by the low prices in the first venture, the 
planter set four acres more, and by the 
time this patch came into bearing, the 
demand and prices had increased. As the 
demand increased. the grower raised the 
price to $% and $6 per bushel, and the 
acreage above 40 acres. As soon as the 
taste for raspberries became established, 
the first planter of this fruit always had a 
corner on the market, and made prices to 
suit his taste. He soon became the own- 
er of 200 or 300 acres of rich, bottom land 
nine miles from St. Louis. 
EIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
STRAWBERRIES—A late writer in Har- 
per’s ‘“‘Monthly Magazine’’ estimates that 
$80,000,000 were paid for strawberries in 
this country this year—the last one of the 
century. While we are inclined to think the 
writer is $40,000,000 over the mark, yet $40,- 
000,000 worth of berries is propably more 
than all the rest of the world consumed in 
the year 1900. This marvelous growth in 
berry production and berry consumption is 
the outgrowth of experimental horticul- 
ture, 
A PROMISING FIELD.—Experimental 
agriculture has not originated as many 
new apples as it might have done. One 
of the wants in the Missouri Valley is 
some new winter apples. The Baldwins, 
Newton Pippins and Spies, so highly 
prized in the North and East, are only fall 
apples with us. The Ben Davis, Missouri 
Pippin and Gano are attractive, but they 
lack taste, and are poor keepers. They 
are, in fact, only second rate apples. We 
need a large, crisp, red apple; one that 
will stand transportation and keep well, 
without having to be stored in ice houses 
to keep it a few weeks. The writer is 
aware that it would take long years of 
patience, money and toil to develop the 
fruit that would suit all tastes, yet there 
is not a more inviting field than this for 
some young man who has a little money. 
Think for a moment what E. W. Bull 
did for the country when he originated the 
Concord grape. Its value is almost be- 
yond computation. Were it not for the 
Concord, the poor man would hardly be 
able to get a taste of the fruit that is so 
often referred to in the Bible. The Con- 
cord’s greatest good is in its not being 
good for wine, but only valuable when it 
is eaten direct from the vine, or from 
the original package in which it is 
shipped. 
Thus experimental horticulture is the 
forerunner of that larger fruit culture 
that we call commercial vineyards, berry 
fields and great apple orchards. Thirty 
years ago the Miami and Doolittle rasp- 
berries were the leaders for market. The 
interval of a week between the Doolittle, 
the earlier of the two varieties, and the 
last picking of the strawberries has been 
overcome by experimental horticulture 
in the production of earlier ripening ber- 
ries of both kinds. There is now a lap- 
over of a week made by the earliest rip- 
ening raspberry and the last picking of 
strawberries. The Kansas and Cumber- 
land seem to be holding the fort for size 
and productiveness, while the Egyptian 
and Progress are earliest, and the Gregg is 
latest. 
If experimental horticulture will pro- 
duce a blackberry that is the equal of 


the old Kittatinny, being free from rust, 
we may call it the long-sought-for ideal 
blackberry. 

In our own experimental work, there 
were about a dozen new varieties planted 
on our grounds last spring. One of these 
cost $ per dozen, and is a strawberry 
of Kansas origin, and named Kansas. 
Whether it is good or bad, it will not 
weaken our faith in Kansas. A new black- 
berry of Texas origin will show us what it 
can do on Kansas soil next year. Among 
our 3,000 young pear trees are several that 
have never fruited in Kansas, some of 
them being dwarf varieties. We trust 
that they will soon show their colors. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
been a patron of the originators and in- 
troducers of new fruits for 33 years. 
Many unprofitable kinds have been tested 
in order to find those t are — 


red. Experimental horticulture 
will —_ die.. It will live as long as the 
bas hear does. It has founded 


od our eeley fields, wie and t 
Die orchards. It reat ap 
e dead and bl over the 





North Alton, Ill. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 





The Rpiary. 


THE APIARY IN MID-WINTER. 











About the only attention that bees re- 
quire now is to let them strictly alone. 
See that no stock gets near the hives and 
that the apiary is in perfect solitude. Do 
not now try to accomplish any work that 
you may have neglected to do in the 
fall, unless it be that you erect some 
kind of a windbreak far enough from 
the hives that the bees do not have any 
knowledge of it. 

Bees, of course, are active during a 
warm day, and if warm enough, will come 
out and take a flight. This is a good 
thing for them, as by frequent flights 
during winter they keep in the best of 
health. There is no cause for alarm from 
bees not wintering well in a winter |! 
the present one. We will find when the 
proper time comes to examine them, 
which is early in March, if the weather is 
favorable, that they have not drawn heav- 
ily on their stores, and consequently have 
plenty of honey for spring use, if they had 
a good supply in autumn, says A. H. 
Duff in'an exchange. 

While it is safe to open hives and ex- 
amine bees any day they are flying free- 
ly, yet, from the first of January until 
the first of March, I would not open the 
hives, for we can not close them again 
so well as they were before opening them, 
and bad effects may result. March is the 
proper time to look after the welfare of 
the bees, and in this latitude we may do 
the work early in this month if the weath- 
er is suitable, but not otherwise. If a fine 
spell of weather does not present itself 
during March so that the bees can take a 
good fly, better wait until it comes, even 
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FARM ANNUAL tSo1 


“QUARTER-CENTURY EDITION” 


Entirely rewritten at our famous 
New Directions for culture, New 

es and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 
Plates. The Quarter-Century's Boos a gy ew Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 
The st, most complete, and BEST SE ATALOGUB ever published. Mailed for ten 
cents, which is less thaf cost per copy. Name this T, send ten cents silver or stamps) and with 
this great catalogue we shall send a 15-cent packet < either Burbank's Unique Floral Novelt ty 








BURPEE'S 


PORDHOOK gh raked dln hy Grounds in gay By 
Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual ee = both V: 


or Burpee’s wonderful, new, dwarf, meaty, mip earliest Tomato,—" Quarter-Century.” 
&@ Should = ob to paying ten cents for a seed cata’ logpe, (er (even though it is worth a dollar ; 
then write a olcard for Burpee's ** SEED-SENSE "’ 1901,—a “strictly , 


. oe 
large be ‘omers have done as well. 
hy ye a REEDING " a 
sight to of cust mers. This booke Ne you all about how it is done. 
grown thoroughbred plants in the country for coms I plastint. Send pee address at once and get a 


EVERY FRUIT GROWER SHOULD READ KE. M. KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK Entitled 
Aue now To epow THEM. ae author has grown the larges! 
> Cupemnente  qronate are single —_ which ¥ a “we . FOUR 
lants to a high fruiting x = ra rt 3 ner- 
the development of frets instead o' 1p pis runners. The prefit comes tross - 
f big berries that sells a regu 
THE CHEAPEST PLANT is the one that will give you the best 1:alt and most of it. 
afford to play second fiddle on the market by using scrub plants. The only stock of scientifically 
copy of this book and a revised edition for three y: EE. Addres 
nM KELLOGG. Three Rivers, Mich. 








catalogue of ninety pagess W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 



















Farm With Your Heels Up. 


iis the man who takes a little time to read up and stud - 
re that makes most money out of the pag It 7 oS 
ak, with your rail in all farming operations. about this 


i TRUE DWARF ESSEX RAPE 
and how to get two crops from the same piece of land in one sea- 
son. Sown after early potatoes, oats, bar ey, etc., it will produce 
rich, luxuriant pasturage in 6 weeks. Grows as high as 4 feet, 
Makes as much as 30 tons of feed per acre. It makes mutton 
os than any feed known. 8 lly good for hogs and other 
be sown up to August 1. Enough seed for an acre, 30c. 
Prices 5 rger quantities teow our Mammoth Seed Catalog—| 


CURRIE BROS., Farm Dept.U, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Omaha and World's Premium Corn 
“PRIDE OF SALINE.” 

Send $3 ad receive two bushel Pound Ears. 

Postpaid 35c. Circulars. 


H. HOWARD, Marshall, Mo 





Bic APPLES 





CORN 
SEED 


IS KING' 
CORN * 


FARM 
. B. Armstrong &Sons 








THAT PAYS AT FARMERS PRICES. Don't fail to send 


| ce D Cc Oo R N ceats in stamps for 4 sampies of the corn that was awarded gold medal 
at Umaha Hxposition, and a 40-page book “Hints on Corn Growing.” The lowa ——_ 








Choice Iowa grown Timothy, Red Clover. Al- 
sike, Bromus, Blue Grass, Red Top, Orchard 
Grass, Meadow Fescue, etc. Large stock at low 
prices. Ask for information regarding our Per- 
manent Pasture Mixtures. Catalo, ue for farm- 
ers free. IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 








we ee TRUE TO NAME. 











CYCLONE, CORN HUSKER 
BOeTUnA Ruane 2 


HARDY ofits, TREES 


your money by buying direct 

. Letus price your list 
of wants. Send for our free catalogue 
fruit or ornamental trees, also copy 


of Green’s Fruit Grower. LS, LS: Craperines ~~ 
ra it 

Green's Nursery Co. Rochester, WY. Fiowe ee Ratece eat ee ws Spragery 

For 10c, we will mail two plants d Brooders. Send for catalogue, Eng! 


German Warseries (Car? pe ae Prop. ve Bok K Be Beatrice,Neb. 


| one ACRES 





an peo oe 
der ng to., Dest. rn: Centerville, lows lowa. 


‘BIG. S522 2". 150. 


Pi FREE, 





Bic STRAWBERRY 


GIVEN AWAY. 


We will mail six plants of Corsican each—Beet, 
biggest stra’ on earth, if, he wil i ater Melons, om ead 6 tanrted I Seeds 
us 15¢. for one new —all worth $1.25, sen’ 1Be. 


GREEN’S FRUIT eaowER | Wernich Seed ‘Co. "Boxt 8, Milwaukee. 


INAUGURAL TICKETS 


$20.25 


WASHINGTON, D. C., & BALTIMORE 
AND RETURN. 
On sale March Ist. 2nd and 3rd, Through sleep- 
ers and dining — 
=" icket Office, cor. Broadwa” 
E. EB. Cowles, ‘iyoxet Agent, 





raed s Fruit Grower, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





and Chestnut Sts. 
Big Four Koute. 


seed cone 


Get your seed cornin famous Mason County, the 
best x ——_- in p~ world. Don't make a mis- 
take, buy good fi ey seed. corn is tested 











m Cour- 
ty (white), Premium Yellow Dent and Im- 
Pes ty World’s Fair (yellow); cannot be beaten 
an coy wmere nm the corn belt. utton'’s Favorite 
ite is a wonderful yielder, a favorite both north 
and south. Big ears, small cob, matures early. 
Premium Yellow Dent is a regular gold mine; deep 
grain, small cob, big ears, matures in 90 days. All 
our seed is kept warm and dry from time husked 
until shipped, $1.00 r bushel; sacks 10c.;4 bu. 
. Send 5c for samples and catalog. 
T. N. SUTTON & SON., Mason vity, Ml 


BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY 


Most profitable crop grown except corn, Only 
satisfactory spring crop to seed with. Never 
lodges. Nicer to handte than oats; yields as much 
to acre, worth double i saleor feed. Sown Apr. 
10th. cut June 25th. Best ee pig feed. Clean 
seed it bag Or car load lots bas. and upward, 
70 cts. per bushel. Special prices in large quanti- 
ties. “Am. A” bagsiicts. Write the grower, 

GEO. M. W E 
Marysville, Ohio. 
















Ferry’s Seeds are 
known the country over as 
the most reliable Seeds that 
can be bought. Don’t save a 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose a 
dollar on the harvest. 
1901 Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 












Best of all & TESTED. 
TRAS Pith Gresy order. 

x Bitch eas. Big Catalogue 
: : ve 
-y Asti Seog omy 
R. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 











The ace Pear 














vorite white corn, grown by Messrs. 
T. N. Sutton & Son on their large 
seed corn farm in Mason County. 
Ill. Mason County has a world-wide 
reputation for fine corn, being situ- 
ated just right, about 40 degrees 
north latitude, for the maturing of 
this cereal, and Messrs. T. N. Sutton 
& Son are located in the very best 
section of the county. Their favor- 
ite varieties are Sutton’s Favorite 
White, Pride of Mason County, 
White, Premium Yellow Dent and 
Improved World’s Fair (yellow). We 
understand Sutton’s Favorite to be 
a wonderful yielder and a favorite 
both north and south, as it matures 
in 100 days. Their Premium Yellow 
Dent is a prize-winning variety, 
deep grain, small cob and big ears. 
Messrs. Sutton & Son keep their 
seed in a building built on the very 
best plan for drying and keeping the 
corn, assuring the highest germin- 
ating power. Every bushel sent out 
by this firm is of their own raising 


if a month later. we oe For 
When the right time comes do not put s 
it off until to-morrow, but do the work Fruit CGrowe rs 
that day. In earlier days the apiarist, or PPh Keg er 
person who kept bees, was usually termed FERTILIZERS 
a lazy person, and adopted beekeeping be- Bone, Muriate Potash, Sulphate Potash, 
Acid Phosphate and Kaint. 
e : FUNGICIDES 
SUTTON’S SEED CORN. Ammonia, Sulphate Copper, Bordeaux 
The illustration pre: presented herewith pe yd 
Shows five ears of Sutton’s Fa- iNSE tdreg sant 







and is kept warm and dry from the time 
it is husked until shipped. They are lo- 
cated far enough south to assure southern | send for their samples and catalog. 


Arsenate Lim aris Gre Arseni 
seed, Whale roth mg Herossne Emote 


Bead for prices, Established 20 yrs. 


W. S. POWELL & CO., 
H Baltimore, Md. 














cause the bees work for him for nothing, 
and board themselves and no effort was 
required on his part. It would seem that 
there may be some truth in this, when 
we see a beekeeper walk out among his 
hives on a fine day, just at this most crit- 
ical period, and finding bees flying nicely 
from every hive, decide in his mind that 
the bees are all right and in fine condi- 
tion, and turn away and leave them 
without touching a hive. No time in the 
whole year is it so important to find the 
condition of every hive as at this time. 
Nor does it require our attention at this 
time only, but from this pefiod on,until 


farmers good results from planting their 
seed. We would like to see our readers 











ROBUST SEED CORN. 


entirely out of the winter with every col- 








We call particular attention to 
the great merits of Farmer’s In- 
terest, which is now probably 
the best white dent corn of the 
day, on account of its strong vi- 
tality, uniformly big crops and 
uniform size of ears. The stalk 
is a strong, erect grower, the 
ears are well covered with grains 
both tip and butts, which makes 
it very easily husked. It is a 
very strong-rooted variety, and 
will stand up erect where other 
varieties will be blown down. It 
is a big yielder, the grain is 
of high quality and it will shell 
out probably more pounds per 
bushel of shelled corn than any 
other variety of white corn 
grown in the world. Farmer’s 
Interest was awarded the Silver 
Medal at the Paris, Fran 

sition in 1900. 
ampion corn at the Peoria 
Corn Show in 190, competing 
against the world and against 
over 3,500 separate exhibits, — 
it was the highest scort ne oe 
at the Indiana State r 








: ony in first-class condition, and as strong 
as we can get them in numbers, with 
a good supply of stores for both present 
and future use until the honey harvest 
opens. 

On inspection in early spring thus, two 
important things to first look after are, 
first, to see if a queen is present in the 
hive and in evidence of usefulness, and 
to look for brood in the combs. Nearly 
every good queen will now have con- 
siderable brood in the combs if the colony 
is fairly strong, and the presence of brood 
is all the evidence you require to know 
if the queen is there. The second im- 
portant thing is to see if they have stores 


sufficient to at least carry them along a 
month or so later, or until warm weather 
predominates, so they can be fed sirup. 
Better not be hasty about feeding sirup 
thus early, but if a colony is nearly ashore 
for food, give them candy to carry them 
on a little later. When opening hives on 
this occasion during March, be very care- 
ful to place every frame of comb back in 
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growing sections. The bes 


want to cha 
good, stron; oe ars seed, 
early for supply of this grand co 





ere of our departed loved ones. 


the Indiana Corn-Growers’ Ra mg co mpeting 

best corn judge in the worl 

won easily. This variety is in great demand this year, and the only 

there is not ——— —_ seed to plant any large acreage of it. Our pees 
seed this year and want to get 

and of the ae parest type —— should place 


t he has very fine and select # seed this 
Yellow Dent, picture of which is shown he rewith any Tay 


stock, he is selling it at farmers’ 
scribes this variety and — seek’ give Pee fuli part particulars 


it is usually B genio to just close => the 
fo hia sped was grown, hive and let it remain so until nearer 
how 1a lg hy — = ce wits a be worth a, fw og to ev : oO o aie but Keep. yo et 4 
corn- oo ey over, an nm your order 4 
at once for a supply of this grand corn. ar. ver, y robbers, for they will surely find it sooner 


the hive in just the same place, and in 
the same position it formerly occupied. 
Close up the hives very carefully and se- 
curely, and leave no cracks or openings 
ers who ' for the next severe cold spell to cause your 
wn, and labors to be a damage rather than a ben- 
LaGrange, IIl., ho ae: mk y~3~—s) 

who es a colony is found to have lost its 

mon og and also of — es! /queen it may be united with nae og at 


—- all bag ag LN is ore 
passed upon me an 
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Clovers, Timothy, Millet, Cane, etc, 
Correspondence and offers solicited. 


SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED C0., 
ST. LOUIS, MO- 
40 pac 


OF ALL KINDS or esorea “verckasie “or 


Flower Seeds for §1. y postpaid. For large quan- 
tities write for 5) USAR 
DI -DUSARD SEED CO. 





ICKMAN 
1110- 1112 N Third 8t., St. Louis, 








OF ALL KINDS for the garden and farm 











Of Highest Germinating Power. 
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College oS , per acre that sheiled 62 lbs. from 70 lbs. of ears. Many farm 
posting this wonderful J, BB. ARMSTRONG & SONS, S##%ANDOAn, 
SEED Cow Peas, Whippoorwills 
Wanted. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main and Market Sts., Saint Louis. 
Send forour New Catalogue. 
vy Send for our New Catalogue. 
Warranted true to name and strictly fresh 
No carried over stock on hand. Write for 
what you want and special prices will be 
F bg poo’ A return mail. 
reed and Produce C 
107 N- 3d St, St Lous, Mo 
UR WHITH ELEPHANT CORN is the largest corn in the world. Bars ‘weigbing over t 
vou prolific, has yieided 166 bushels on one acre. Barly. Pure white, bm ng 18 Ase Pe 
vigssone, — anwer. Wit give satisfaction everywhsre. Big premiums for ears grown in 1901. 
itioa, our 1901 seed cavalogue and one pound pF ee White Blephant 
corn “by mail for 25 cants silver. Order at once as supoly t+ timi et y wia one of t10e big 
premiums, SIBLEY SEED FARM, 117 Mate st Sibley, Illinois. 
\ FE [ [ () RN: o grand varieties that swept the 
shows. against the world. Large croppers this fear. early, rich, h grai 
ei out ‘more thas am — ager pay en Quick c growers; easily husked. cork. Serene, yi hh 7 
yt ~ gh sold at farmers’ prices. ‘ou want a bi; 1G) 
ing of changing sure to send for my free circular xt once. " Lane OWN Le yey 








THE SUDDUTH PEAR 


Has stood an Eighty Years’ Test. Absolutely Blight 
‘Proof. Hardy as an Oak. An Annual Bearer. At- 
tains Enormous Size and Age. Fruit of Superior 
Quality. Complete booklet free on application. 


We Carry a Complete Line of General Nursery Stock. 


Write for our complete Price List of all varieties of fruit 


and ornamental Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
Bulbs and Forest Trees. Seedlings. Mailed free. 


AUGUSTINE & CO., 
GENERAL NURSERYMEN. NORMAL, ILLINOIS. 


Farm Seed 


“Minnesota Blue Stem’’ and “Barly Fife” Spring 
wheat, two earliest and best varieties grown. ‘‘Mam- 

motk White Rassian’’ “Barly Champion White” and 
*“Liocoln’’ Oats 


SEED CORN A SPECIALTY, 
$1 PER BUSHEL. 


“Pride of Nishna’’ yellow dent. “Gold Standard” yel- 

low and “Iowa Silver a three best varie- 

ties of Corn on earth. ‘“Stowell’s Evergreen 

sweet Corn.” “ Marly. Amber’: Cane Seed, Kaffi 

‘Dwarf Essex Rape ,’ tres) 

all Standard Garden Seeds by oz, \Ib., 

pound steanatues at lowest peices: 
*Book on Corn and vere pop combined 

with 3 samples of seed for 4c to pay po: te 

to-day and get it by return mail. 

the asking. Address 


J. R. Ratekin & Son, 


SHENANDOAH, 10WA. 


















stage. 
Catalog free for 


“PRIDE OF NISHNA.” 








Frult = Omamentel TREES { GO Seaieeeer cyan, zee’ Beer 


W. HENRY, LaPorte, Indiana. 
Sortea tet {ore pre Budded Peach 
srt ak ayy hese Sipet 


a Pia wave: STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Send for catalogue, English or 
ictenanipesaicteeee, Beatrice, Neb. 

le dozen plants of that grand new Straw- 

nator Duniap,”’ sent postpaid to any ad- 
éreas Sr only 2c. This bonanza offer is made in 
nae A = my Send voday end before ‘Rural 
orla”’ ers, mn jay and have your orders 
booked. Address a H.R 


x 91, North Alton, Mllinois. 


MONEY IN BEES. 


Send for our 40 page catalog FREE, Gives 
fall information about bees, hives and all 
up- oe cappries and methods. Address 





yaxyors WHITE ARTICHOKE SEED for 

ale. The most prolific, the easiest grown aud 

the healthiest hog feed that can be — on the 
—, ae on perenne and prices addre 

ARNOLD, Haydon, Phelps Co., Neb. 


AMericOn Gardening: 








10 Sample Copies, 

Separate issues, 10 

cents. Published 

at 136 Liberty St.. 
‘ew York. 














ARTICHOKES. | S0)A GeAiS MEDIUM, “s2%.2F* 


ww them free. 


Prices, with means” how to 
J.E.HAYNES. Ames, Ill. 





yom tor poe A Bowe ye and PLANTS of un- 
and excellence. Pedri; stock. 
Price list Free, Tillinghast Seed Co., LaPlume, Pa. 


CEB AWESRRE PATCH for $2.00. Our 
four combination offer. 200 oom, | 50 =_ 





Seed Sweet Potatoes. 12 best kind . $2 to $3 
per barrel; pane ready May 10th. 
$1.50 to $2 00 per 





Aspara: . Palnet tto, Col Mam., | of fot lowing four fine v oo 
White and Conover’s, Strong 1 year Excelsior and Gau: Sent by or Ms = 
100ts $2.00 ress to any part the United States, 


Ernest Gauntt, po a Ind 


TREES SUCCEED WHERB 


* sag 1000. 
a Myatt’s Linnaeus 4.00 | F, R. D. No. 3 


rl 
ary OB . Descriptive Price List Free 
PEEBLES, IHLE & CO. , Cobden, Ji! 


Gage Co., Nurseries. 


50,000 Apple Tree, 
20,00 Cherry Trees, 
40,000 Peach Trees. 
Grapes, Small Fruits, Evergreens. 








Largest Nursery. FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of ne years’ experience, 
STARE Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 





All about this money- 
plant for 2 cent stamp 14 


GINSENG. C.D. NUSBAUM, Jonesbore, Til. 
TT ile TREES TSW 





First Yoar. 
pe meg my fener 
Specialties: Fruit and Evergreen Trees. 
2. WRAGG & SONS CO., WAUKBB, IOWA. 


Apple Grafts made to order. 
Write for price list. Address 
J. A. GAGE, Beatrice, Neb. 











FARMERS’ INTEREST (White Dent) 
REID’S YELLOW DENT. 


’ boards 
igh prize takers at all big corn 


re think 
N, La Grange, Hlinois 
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- Live Stock. 











March 2.—Kirkpatrick & Sons and W. P 
Goode. Poland-Chinas. Kansas 


Mo. 5.-L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 
ee iT. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo 
Ghorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 
6—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and BE. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Warch 12.—Gifford Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 
een tH. O. Tudor, Holton, Kar. 
aon oe. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
Bhorthorn sale at Kansas City, a ae 
. 21.—Combination Galloway ca . 


a ae Co. Shorthorn Breeders’ 


April 13.— Mo. 
Gentry and June K. 


Associatio 
an 22, 3.—N. H. Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Shorthorn cattle. 
a days combination 

"4 art ag Shorthorns, from 

herds of June K. King, N. H. Gentry, 
Gentry Bros. and W. P. Harned. 

SHORTHORNS. 

March 5.—T. J. Wornall, Liberty, Me., 
and J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind., 


at Kansas City, Mo. 
Marc 1.—Abe Renick, Winchester, 
— a'r. K. Thomas, North Middle- 


City. 
_w. B. Rigg, Mt. Sterling, til. 
ee ce. Bigler & Son, Hartwick, 


April 18.—Boone County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, at Columbia, an 

May 1-2—M. E. Jones & Co., and 8S. E. 
Prather & Son, at Springfield, Il. 

HBPREFO . 

A. Jamison, Peoria, 

Wabash, Ind.; and 


raitet acne. | ml 

4—H. M. Gittings, isco, ‘ 

Merch a1 --Gardner, Judy, Mattinson 
and Seeley, Kansas City, Mo. os 

April 29-30.—Haley Bros., Harris, Mo., a 
others, at Kansas City, Mo. 


RD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
ae CITY, MO. 


Feb. 2%-March 1.—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Lierefords. Mer. B. 
April —Colin Cameron. He . 
Feb. Ste armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


Mr. A. T. Atwater, secretary of the 
Evans-Snider-Buel Company, who for 20 
years has been in the St. Louis office of 
this firm, has been transferred to the 
Kansas City office. Shippers to this popu- 
lar firm at the St. Louis National Yards 
will miss Mr. Atwater, but the firm be- 
lieves that the change will enlarge its 
usefulness to the live stock business of the 
great Southwest, and make it able to Serve 
the interests of its patrons better than 
ever, 

Mr. Atwater is a gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance it is a pleasure to have, and 
we suggest to RURAL WORLD readers 
who do business in the Kansas City stock 
market that they call on him at the office 
of the Evans-Snider-Buel Company and 
say to him that we asked them to do so. 


BABY BEEF. 








The day of the three and four-year-old 
steer for fancy beef is passed. The beef 
which is most in demand is that of an ani- 
mal that is so bred and fed that it will 
mature and be ready for market when not 
more than two years old, and if this con- 
dition can be attained at an earlier age the 
choicer will be the beef and the more fan- 
cy will be the price obtained. 

When farmers were compelled because 
of market demands to keep steers until 
two and three years old before they were 
considered fit for the feed lot, there was 
not the same incentive to raise stock of 
the best grades as now. The scrub steer 
must be boarded until he is of size and 
weight sufficient for the market. It isa 
question many times if he does not go 
to the slaughter pen leaving an unpaid 
board bill. Then if steers can be finished 
for market at from 18 months to two years 
old, the farmer doesn’t have to wait so 
long for returns. These are phases of 
stock raising that farmers should give in- 
telligent consideration, for they do affect 
the profit and loss question. 

The high-priced bull may, if many calves 
are being raised, in a much shorter time 
than is thought, pay his own price in 
baby-beef calves. 

Breeding is the basis of the baby beef, 
but feeding is an equally important prob- 
lem. Don’t provide but one condition for 
baby beef and expect paying results. 

Calves which are selected for manufac- 
turing baby beef should have good consti- 
tutions. When they come most feeders 
advise letting them run with their dams 
for six or seven months. From weaning 
time until ready for market they are 
treated as steers, though when weaned 
they must know how to eat shelled corn, 
oats, bran, oil meal, and all foods that 
will make a good calf. 

This baby-beef calf must be fed all he 
will eat and he must be a good eater; yet 
he must be fed so that his appetite is never 
satiated, hence he must have a variety of 
foods. In corn regions, corn will be the 
principal food, but there are also many 
varieties of grass and clover hay, also 
grains; and the purchase of oil meal in 
moderation may pay in the making of 
baby beef. This, as all other farm prob- 
lems, must be conducted in accord with 
environment, but if rightly understood, 
the raising of baby beef should be a prof- 
itable branch of farming. 


UNIFORMITY IN BREEDING. 


The feeder of cattle finds great difficulty 
in procuring for the feed lot steers of uni- 
form breeding much as he realizes the 
market value of a lot of beef cattle of 
uniform size, age, color and breed. He 
well knows his load of ringstreaked, 
specked and spotted cattle of varied size 
and breeding will not be the top of the 
market lot. In order to procure a load 
of yearlings or two-year-olds frequently 
requires long rides. 

Feeders are needed and those of uniform 
breeding are the most valuable. This is 
an opportunity for some progressive farm- 
er, who has the tact and business skill, to 
impress upon his neighbors the value to 
them of having the same breed of cattle 
in their community. If farmers would 
recognize the value of some united action 
in regard to farm raised cattle and then 
devise a plan by which this end might 
be secured, such a section would soon 





become widely known, and good prices for , 


young feeding stock of this high class 
would be easily obtained. 

Until farmers who only raise one, or two, 
or at most six calves a year unite on some 
plan by which the same breed will pre- 
vail in that vicinity, their young feeding 
stock will have very changeable values. 
With a good bull of one of the leading 
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breeds used on the herds of even a few 
farmers for a few years in any community 
radical changes in the stock raising of 
such a district would: be evident. But 
continue the same breed. Don’t begin 
with Herefords and a year or two later 
think Shorthorns are better. Adhere to 
the one breed until the reputation of your 
township or county is established for pro- 
ducing high grade feeding stock. This 
line of farming and stock raising is not 
overdone, or likely to be in the near fu- 
ture. 


SOME INDIAN TERRITORY NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: On a trip 
through the Indian Territory I stopped at 
Cameron and met my friend, Mr. Adkins, 
who invited me to go out and see 100 steers 
that he is fattening. Mr. Adkins is a self- 
made man. Only a few years ago, as a 
boy, he worked on his grandfather's farm, 
not far from the writer’s home. In our 
talk he said: ‘““How well I remember when 
plowing that I would go a distance of a 
half a mile twice a day with a jug and get 
some fresh water out of the good old Tap 
spring.’”” Mr. Adkins, by perseverance, 
strict habits and close attention to busi- 
ness, is climbing steadily to the top. 
Mr. A. runs a good size farm and is 
just starting in with cattle, and feeding of 
the same. The cattle are fed now on cot- 
ton-seed meal, mixed with the hulls for 
roughness. They are doing well, cost of 
feeding being about 10 cents a head per 
day. Every one is dehorned, and it is re- 
markable how close together they crowd 
and how peaceably they feed. If they 
were not dehorned it would take at least 
six times as many feed boxes as they have 
now. 
For about five weeks more the cattle 
will be fed on this meal, and then they 
will be fed crushed corn, cob and husk 
for two weeks more. I am sure they will 
be in fine shape for market. 
Mr. A. also has a good thing under the 
ground, and it was a pleasure drive to 
me, as I was taken out to his coal mine. 
He has a 99-year lease on 1% square miles 
of land above the ground and below. 
Coal is found under the whole of it at a 
depth of from 6 feet to 30. The Vein is 
from 4 to 6 feet in thickness. There is 
no telling how much coal there is in that 
part of the country. 
If the allotment question is settled once, 
and everybody knows what he can do, 
then there will be a wonderful change in 
the Indian Territory. 
In the two gins at Cameron last year 
they ginned 1,500 bales of cotton, and ship- 
ped several carloads of early potatoes, 
besides cattle and hogs. 

L. A. DEDEN. 
Crawford Co., Ark. 


FARMER'S CONTROVERSY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The last thing 
I wish to do is to enter into a contro- 
versy. However, Brother “Farmer,” of 
Howard County, Mo., expresses a desire to 
take issue with me on the matter of my 
advice to J. W. Bird. 

This advice was given on a purely busi- 
ness principle. I admire all beef breeds of 
cattle—in fact, I feed some of them each 
year. I know less about the merits of 
one breed as compared with another than 
many others who make a special study of 
these things, but I will state my practical 
knowledge of Mr. Bird’s manner of rais- 
ing and maturing cattle on any theory as 
to the advantage that would accrue to him 
by cross-breeding Angus with Shorthorns. 
My observation of the cross is no more 
favorable than that of the African and 
Angio-Saxon. 

Kept within the breed the Angus, as we 
all know, is a superior type, and much to 
be admired—and when one will sell in an 
open market for $1.50 per pound, on foot, 
and after being shipped and exhibited and 
kept some weeks will dress out the splen- 
did showing of 67 per cent, it’s enough to 
turn one to question if he might not gain 
both shekels and fame by breeding some 
of this breed. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that producing such results is the work 
of many years of close application to the 
study of types, and to every detail in the 
methods of feeding to a fine finish. 


farming and raises cattle as one of his 
many sources of profit. He neither feeds 
nor fits his cattle for others to feed—his 
cattle go to market fat from grass. He 
has good high grade Shorthorns and can 
never hope to better what he has unless he 
begins producing pure bred cattle, which 
he is not likely to do, as his cattle range 
on open mountain range all summer and 
autumn, and would be subject to mixing 
with grades on the range. 

If he will try an experiment covering 
three to four years and doesn’t find my 
advice true to the letter, handled as he 
does his cattle, I'll go back into those 
mountains, buy a stock farm and breed 
and grow any old kind of cattle ‘“Farmer” 
may suggest, just so they show plenty 
of profit and pleasure. 


Pettis Co., Mo. W. D. WADE.i 





TO ADMIT SOUTHERN CATTLE.—A 
resolution, important to cattle men 
throughout the West has been passed by 
the Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
in relation to Texas cattle. 

According to this resolution, cattle com- 
ing from quarantined districts, in other 
words, Southern cattle, will be received in- 
to this state up to April 1 upon passing 
the as ead of a special state in- 


spector. 
An inspector will be placed at the St. 
Louis National Stock y s, By St. 
Louis, immediately, and all quarantine 
cattle arriving at those yards can be sent 





to any part of the state of Missouri after 
ae been examined and passed the in- 


Mr. Bird makes a business of general 


| FEED FOR HAND-RAISED CALVES. 


I have had very good success in raising 
calves by hand out of a pail. We never 
have any trouble in getting them to drink 
from the time they are twenty-four hours 
old. When they are from two to three 
weeks old, we put some hay and oats 
where they can have access to it, and they 
'soon learn to eat both and grow right 
from the start, writes BE. C. Harris in the 
“Prairie Farmer."’ I am aware that it is 
more trouble to feed them by hand than 
to let them run with the cow; but if every 
one has to let his calves, after they are 
yearlings, run in the same pasture 
the milch cows, and have as much trouble 
to keep them from sucking as we had the 
past year, he will agree that to raise 
them by hand is best, Our calves this 
year are as fine as any I have ever seen, 
and they are weaned from milk and will 
eat grass, hay, oats, or any feed I give 
them, which calves will not do that have 
sucked their dams. In cold weather we 
will build them a pen in the barn and 
stable them nights, feeding ground corn 
and oats through the winter, keeping up 
this feed until they refuse to eat grain 
next spring after being put on grass. Fed 
in this way, they grow right along from 
the start, without having any backset. A 
man who was visiting one of our neigh- 
bors came into our yard one Sunday af- 
ternoon last spring, and while he was 
there our cattle came in from the field. 
As soon as he saw them he said: ‘Oh, 
my! What fine two-year-olds!”’ and he 
was very much surprised when we told 
him they were not two-year-olds. Then he 
said: “How you make dem dat way?” 
After he was told the way we fed them 
he said he had been foolish enough to 
throw away for manure about 300 bushels 
of oats that lay in his granary and spoiled. 
He said our calves were just as good as 
or better than his two-year-olds. I agree 
with a great many who say, “Sell your 
cattle a few oats.’’ I think oats good also 
for colts and pigs. I believe it more prof- 
itable to keep several different kinds of 
stock than to raise only one kind. 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
Ma, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professiona! 
opinion being one of private advantage. 
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SEPTICAEMIA BLOOD POISON.-—I 
have a mare that run a hedge stick in the 
flat part of her shoulder just under the 
hide and up about two or three inches. 
The wound was first dressed with turpen- 
tine and lard. After the first day it was 
washed with carbolic acid and water. It did 
not begin swelling until the fifth day; 
then it was bathed with warm water and 
salt; the wound was then dried and bathed 
with a liniment of vinegar, salt and water. 
The place quit mattering about the fourth 
day, when bloody matter and flesh came 
out. The swelling extended half way up 
the neck, to the top of the withers and 
back past the heart. The flesh seemed 
rotten into the lungs. The animal ap- 
parently didn’t suffer much, and ate and 
drank until death. The stick was dead 
wood. The mare lived two days after 
the swelling began. The stick all came out 
when first run in. How should the mare 
have been treated? 

W. P. VAN HAY. 


Cass Co., Mo. 

Septic blood poisoning is aiways caused 
by an unclean wound. Your rotten stick 
may have been the cause, but often an 
unclean hand or fingers, or dirty bucket, 
rag or sponge coming in contact with the 
wound wili bring about such a condition. 
In order that a wound may heal kindly 
and quickly great care must be taken to 
have everything sterilized that touches 
the sore—the rag or sponge, the instru- 
ment, the vessel that holds the water, 
must all be scrupulously clean, and the 
water necessary to wash or cleanse the 
part should be boiled. Afterwards use a 
ten per cent watery solution of carbolic 
acid to heal. Strict attention to these 
details very materially hastens the heal- 
ing process. 


SOFT TUMOR.—I have a calf about one 
year old, which has on the front leg a 
knot, which is as large as a hen’s egg and 
rough; around this are three other lumps 
just the same as the large one. The 
knot is soft. The skin is loose on it. I 
would like to know what to do for this. 
I thought it was a wart. 

J. M. LOCHRIE. 

Jasper Co., Mo. 


As you do not state where this tumor is 
located it is impossible to give a remedy. 
If located on or about the joint it might 

dangerous to the animal to have it 
cut out. If the enlargement is soft and 
puffy it can hardly be a wart, which is 
always hard and elastic to the touch. 
State the exact location of the lump, also 
whether it is firm and dense or soft like, 
spongy. It is necessary to know these 
facts before advice can be given for its 
removal. . 


STOCK NOTES. 


THE ZEIGRA BROS.’ SALE.—This is 
the last call for the Zeigra Bros.’ sale of 
Poland-China hogs to be held Feb. 27 at 
McCune, Kan. If you have not already 
received a copy of the handsome catalog 
of this sale, send for one at once, and 
note what a fine lot of stock is listed. You 
will then conclude that you can’t afford 
to miss the sale. The offering has been 
selected from over 300 head, all of the 
Zeigra Bros.’ own raising. A RURAL 
WORLD ‘representative has inspected the 
offering and he says emphatically that it 
is one of the best lots of brood sows he has 
seen, and that being bred to the three 
great herd boars, makes them a most de- 
sirable lot. 

THE COMBINATION GALLOWAY 

SALE at Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14, was 
fairly well attended. The offering was 
a good one, but the prices ruled low, the 
highest price being $205 for No. 41. They 
will undoubtedly be money makers for the 
purchasers. The following is the list of 
prices and buyers of animals bringing $75 
and over; 1, A. F. Graham, Windfield, 
Kan., $125; 5, Rob Dey and Son, Newton, 
Kan., $125; 8, Wm. De Weese, Belton, Mo., 
$75; 9, S. M. Morton, Osage City, Kan., $150; 
12, J. M. Lowe, Kansas City, Mo., $85; 13, 
W. F. Reed, Syracuse, Kan., $115; 18 
Lawson, Wakena, Kan., $95; 
Hoover, Hickman’s Mills, 
N. W. Glasscock, Cedarville, 
24, Wm. Eckert, Parkville, Mo., 
W. Fundes, Centralia, Kan., $110 
Lawson, $100; 34, T. 
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48, Joe Cott, Slater, Mo., $110; 53, J. M. 
Lowe, 20 bulls brought . $1,925, aver- 
aging $96.25, and 30 cows brought $1,950, av- 
— 1-4 50 head brought $3,875, aver- 

ng $77.50. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
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Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
| der-Buel Company. 





Receipts during week ending Feb. 16 
were 11,194 cattle, 44,273 hogs and 4,732 
sheep, against 12,283 cattle, 41,330 hogs and 
5,389 sheep the previous week. Compared 
with corresponding week a year ago cattle 
| show decrease of 800, hogs 1,500 and sheep 
|300. Receipts at the four principal mar- 
|kets were 122,061 cattle, 406,800 hogs and 
106,100 sheep, against 107,200 cattle, 330,500 
| hogs and 104,900 sheep the previous week. 

| There were received the corresponding 
| week a year ago 108,400 cattle, 331,800 hogs 
}and 132,500 sheep. 

| CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
j}ion were moderate, and included very few 
good, and none strictly choice or fancy. 

Very best grades sold near steady with 
the close of last week, while the medium 
and fair to good grades showed a decline 
of 10 to 15e towards the middle and latter 
part compared with the close of last week. 
Very best grades were steady, while the 
common and medium were 10 to 15c lower. 
Receipts from Kentucky and that portion 
of Tennessee above the National Quaran- 
tine. line were moderate, prices on best 
grade steers steady, common and medium 
10 to 1bc lower. There was a good inquiry 
for stock heifers, and bulk of stock heif- 
ers asd feeding cows were about 10c higher 
than last week. Top of the veal calf mar- 
ket was $7.40, bulk selling at $6.00 to $7.25 
per cwt. We sold the best cattle here this 
week at $5.65 for Brandon and Deierling of 
Wakenda, Mo.; they averaged 1,416 Ibs. 
There was a good inquiry for stock bulls. 
Best grades cows and calves were full 
steady, a good demand prevailing; medium 
sold slow. 

The following’quotations are based upon 
the present condition of the market: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 to $6.00; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.50 to $5.70; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 to 
$5.45; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 to $5.15. The bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards were of very plain 
quality, sold at $5.10 to $5.65. Steers, 1,200 
to 1,29 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $4.25 to $5.25, bulk of sales at $4.85 
to $6.00; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds aver- 
age, full range $3.90 to $5.05, bulk of sales 
at $4.30 to $4.85; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds full range $3.25 to $4.90, bulk 
sold at $3.80 to $4.15. Feeding steers, fair 
to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.25 
to $4.60, the bulk at $4.00 to $4.35, and they 
were medium to good quality; common to 
choice stockers, $2.50 to $4.50, bulk at $3.50 
to $4.10, and the quality was fair; stock 
heifers full range $2.25 to $3.85 and the bulk 
at $3.00 to $3.45°" Fancy native heifers sell 
at $4.75 to $5.10 and there were very few 
on the market; choice native heifers sell 
at $4.15 to $4.65; good native cows and heif- 
ers sell at $3.15 to $4.10; medium cows at 
$2.75 to $3.10; fair cows $2.35 to $2.70; infe- 
rior, light and old cows $1.25 to $2.2. The 
bulk of the Southwest cows sold at $2.25 
to $3.10 and the bulk of all the cows sold 
at $2.35 to $3.25. Canning cows sell at $§25 
to $2.75. Veal calves, full range, $3.25 to 
$7.40 per 100 pounds, bulk at $6.50 to $7.25 
per 100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings 
sold at $1.75 to $4.05 per 100 pounds, with 
the bulk at $3.25 to $4.00. Bulls, full range, 
$2.75 to. $4.25, bulk of sales $3.00 to $3.60. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.70 to $3.80, the bulk 
at $2.90 to $3.25. During the week the milk- 
ers sold at a full range of $25.00 to $50.00 
per cow and calf, the bulk of sales being 
at $30.00 to $37.00. 

Receipts in the Southern division 
amounted to 279 cars, which were about 70 
cars less than last week. The fore part 
of the week prices ruled steady to strong, 


+ but Friday were a little lower, making 


the market practically the same as a week 
ago. We think had it not been for the 
heavy receipts at other points, our mar- 
ket would have closed some higher. Quo- 
tations show that it is in better condition 
than either Chicago or Kansas City. 
There seems to be a good demand for all 
fat cattle, and should receipts become 
lighter, we think we will have considera- 
ble better market. There seems to be a 
heavy supply of medium native cattle, 
which come in direct competition with 
Texas. We note from the “Drovers’ Jour- 
nal’’ that medium grades are fully 15 to 
25c lower this week. pts of cows 
have been quite light, and the market is 
about steady. The run of bulls has been 
liberal, but prices about steady with a 
eek ago. 


w 

Arkansas and Tennessee calves sold at 
$3.50 to $5.50 per 100 pounds, bulls at $2.75 to 
$3.15, cows at $2.25 to $3.70 and steers 680 to 
1,041 pounds average at $2.85 to $4.15, with 
the bulk at $3.70 to $4.00. Texas and Indian 
Territory calves 200 to 350 pounds average 
sold at $10.00 to $13.00 per head. Bulls sold 
at $2.85 to $3.35, stags and oxen at $3.40 to 
$3.85 and cows and heifers at $2.50 to $4.00, 
with the bulk at $3.25 to $4.00 and steers 650 
to 1,458 pounds average at $3.35 to $4.65 with 
the bulk at $3.90 to $4.365.. 

HOGS—In sympathy with other markets, 
ours was weak to ic lower Tuesday. Wed- 
nesday, prices were 5c lower on best and 
10c lower on lights. Thursday, active and 
5c higher. With liberal receipts Friday, 
market was active and strong. Fair run 
Saturday, prices steady, and good clear- 
ance made at following figures. Butchers 
and packers $5.40 to $5.50, Yorkers and 
shippers $5.25 to $5.40, heavy pigs $4.80 to 
$5.25, light pigs $4.60 to $4.90, rough heav- 
ies $4.75 to $5.10. 

SHEEP—Receipts for the week were 
light, prices well maintained, and closed 
full steady with the opening. We quote 
following prices: Best sheep $4.00 to $4.50, 
best lambs $5.00 to $5.25, best bucks $3.00 to 
$3.50, stockers $2.75 to $8.25. 

Monday, Feb. 18.—CATTLE—Receipts 
moderate in native division, and prices 
steady to l0c lower on f grades, while 
stockers and feeders show fully lic de- 
cline from the close of last week on every- 
thing except very it, which were in 
light supply. There was a good. inquiry 
for stock heifers at about steady prices. 

Receipts in the Southern division were 
moderate, but under favorable advices 
from other points, the market is 10 to 15c 
lower. Chicago reported 23,000 cattle, and 
the market steady on best, 10 to 15c lower 
on others. 


HOGS—Receipts heavy at all points, 
market 5 to 10¢ lower. 
HEEP—Receipts moderate, prices 


steady. 
SHORTHORN—DURHAM. 


The names Shorthorn and Durham apply 
to one and the same breed. Originally they 
were known only as Durhams, the breed 
having originated in Durham County, 

land; but the name Shorthorn was 
later given them as distinguishing them 
from the Longhorn breed, which is still 
perpetuated to some extent in the Old 
Country, where prizes are yet given them 
as a separate breed at the Royal Show. 
There is a herd book for Polled Durham 
cattle, in which cattle eligible to record as 
Shorthorns, but which were born hornless, 
are admitted to registry, and also horn- 
less cattle bred from ‘‘mulley” ancestry 
and having a icertain number of crosses 
of pure at a ——- class 
as double standard, o to the 
fact that they ¢re eligible to the Shorthorn 
— as well as to the Polled Durham 
reco: 





FEEDING FOR BEEF. 





The two methods of feeding for beef 
given below will be of interest to readers. 
The first one was given by a Canadian 
expert and the other by J. G. Haney of 
the Kansas Experiment Station. 





FIRST METHOD: In our judgment, 
and we have fed many cattle, there is 
little to be gained in cutting up good hay 
to be fed to cattle, except to mix with 
straw or other less palatable food, 
order to make it go farther. 


mixture, fed meal after meal, so we would 
consider it wise to feed the hay, roots and 
chop separately, as each is palatable and 
nourishing. Our method has been to 
give the roots first thing in the morning, 
before dinner, and about 6 p. m. Give hay 
immediately after the roots each time, 
and after breakfast and supper give the 
grain ration, and more hay at night. 
When the grain is fed after hay, it is 
brought up again with the cud and thor- 
oughly masticated; whereas. if it is fed 
on an empty stomach, it may escape 
thorough mastication and digestion. 
Many successful feeders prefer to give 
the chop mixed with cut hay, and we can 
see no disadvantage in such a course. 
SECOND METHOD: A steer while fat- 
tening should be fed all it will eat. After 
on full feed, it eats very little roughness. 
The mixed hay would be preferable in 
every case. To balance the ration, drop- 
ping fractions, 10 parts of corn and 4 
parts each of bran and cottonseed meal 
gives about the proper proportions. A 
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Shorthorn Cattle 


As good blood as the breed i Imp. Nonp i 
tor 115752 and Windsome Duke 11th, 121622 in service. 








—Scotch, Scotch Topped, 


Bates and Bates Topped. 


Veer —, mmo. machweteh spose. Grand Vic 
ng stock for sale. Come and see or address. 
GEO. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo, 4 





IDLEWILD SH 


Special offering, 30 yearling bulls, 20 yearli 
Cruickshank cows. Also some females. whe 
—sired Imp. Spartan Hero 77982, out of Imp. 


Lady by pion of Bngland. 





ORTHORNS |! 


heifers. L herd in the State and 30 pure 
The sire Godoy iiss in service, note 
Golien ‘Thistie - %, = ‘ier 


This blood made Cruickshank f 


by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 
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‘amous. 
W. P. HARNED, VERMONT. COOPER Co.,|Mo. 








SHORTH 


Baron Thorndale 126,000; 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams o: 


since 1856, and are great milkers. on or address 





ORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


000; Dark Roan ot April 90, 1895 
f Basterda 


at @200. or will trade him for heifers. Also 6- 
y and Secret, strains have been in the < 
L @ JONES, Towanda, Ill. 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shor; horns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 


Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address, 


Berkshires best blood in America and s" - 
N. H. GENTRY, Sepaia, epg 





ber 
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Registered Heretords 


At the KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS SALE PAVILION, 
KANSAS CITY, MO.. 


FEBRUARY 26, 27, 28, 1901. 3 


The animals catalogued for this sale are all young and desirable, as the 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 
AND THURSDAY, 


herds. 


ing herd bulls. 
the following 
Hesiod 29th, 
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GRAND 


Combination 
Public Sale! 


PALPPAPPAAE 


owners contributing the cattle have selected the best 
Several representatives from their show herds 
We pledge the best 200 head of Herefords ever offered at a sale in America. 
Considering the fact that we have over 2000 head of high class Herefords JZ 
to select from we believe we are justified in making the above pledge. The 
offering consists of 110 cows and heifers and 99 bulls, all of which were bred 
by the parties making the sale, except 6 head, and are the get of their lead- 
About 75 head of the females are bred and safe in calf to 
rominent herd bulls:—Wild Tom, Imported Keep On, Java, 
mported Roderic, Imported March On 
Rex and Militant, the sire of Mischief Maker.. 


Sale will open each day at 10 a. m. 


GUDGELL & SIMPSON, INDEPENDENCE, Mo. 


PROPRIETORS: 

W. S. VAN NATTA & SON, 
FOWLER, IND. 
SCOTT & MARCH, 
BELTON, MO. 
STEWARD & HUTCHEON, 
GREENWOOD, MO. 


C. A. STANNARD, 
EMPORIA, KAN. 


GUDGELL & SIMPSON, 
INDEPENDENCE, MO 


Auctioneers—Cols., F. M. Woods, R. E. Ed- 


mondson, J. W. Judy, Carey M. Jones, 
J. W. Sparks, Fred Phillips. 











YAVA 64049" 


young cattle intheir Z 
of 1900 are included. 


, Christopher, Dandy 


For Catalogues, address 





MARCH ON Jo” 











1,000-pound steer of good quality would 
eat about 25 pounds of the mixture per 
day, and perhaps 6 pounds of mixed hay. 
However, the amount of both grain and 
hay eaten will depend largely on the indi- 
vidual as well as the time the cattle have 
been on feed. Care must be taken in get- 
ting cattle on such a feed as this. From 
the beginning it should not be done in less 
than one month. If the cattle are get- 
ting corn it would be well to begin by giv- 
ing one-fourth of a pound of the cotton- 
seed meal per day per head and increase 
the amount one-fourth of a pound per 
day until the desired amount is being fed. 
With the bran there need not be so much 
caution, but there would be no harm in 
following at the same rate with the bran. 
A great many practical feeders will not 
observe such precautions in adding or sub- 
stituting feeds, but it is largely because 
the results are not apparent to the eye, 
perhaps; 
quently weighed it is found that the 
change in feeding fattening stock must be 
avery gradual one not to show detriment- 
al results during the change. 


A POLAND-CHINA SALE.—On March 
2, at Kansas City, Messrs. T. H. Masters, 
Kansas City; W. P. Goode, Lenexa, Kan.; 
and H. M. Kirkpatrick & Son, Wolcott, 
Kan., will sell 60 head of brood sows of a 
quality hard to excel. Three of the sows 
were sired by the Black Chief, five by 
Chief Tecumseh 2nd, one by Chief Perfec- 
tion 2nd, seven by Chief I Know, four by 
Perfect I Know, twelve by Hadley, Jr., 
one by Black U. S., one by Look Me Over, 
one by Hidestretcher, five by Chief Eclipse, 
two by Lee’s Wonder, and 20 grand-daugh- 
ters of these boars. These sows are bred 
to the herd boars of the herds. The offer- 
ing is one that should have the attention 





,of hog breeders. Send to H. M. Kirkpat- 
;Tick & Son for a catalog, and if you can’t 
attend the sale send bids to F. A. Scott, 


care of Kirkpatrick & Son, and ou 
Saw the advertisement of the sale fa the 
R WORLD. 


but where the cattle are fre-. 





Shorthorns and Berkshires 








Scotch and Bates blood predominate in Shorthorns 

and Berkshires of as good blood as the breed con- 

tains. Young stock forsaie, Call on or address 
H. H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angas. 
Broad backed, low down, 
blocky and beefy. Bulls 
that sire market toppers. 
Bottom prices. top quality 
J. P. VISSERING. box 14, 
Melville, Il. near 8t. Louis 


HORTHORN, CATTLE, eas eee ema 


China hogs of the most approved strains, extra 
antsy vistors malcome; faut najcsing’ wee oe 

; welcome; joinin, wn on 
K.C., Ft. Scott & M. Ry. 8.W.COX,8. Greenfield.Mo. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hi Goats, Light Brahma anc 
Golden chi 

: Beabright ickens. Stock and eggs for 
J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 








—Foundation stock 
was tops sel-cted 








Camp Creek Herefords. 
Young stock forsale. Come and see me. 
lo WEHRMAN, Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo 





AT ALOSURS oad S., 
furnished com at attractive prices. 
Address THOS. ?. HALL, Seecbenstane, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars jand 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 














AUCTIONEERS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 
a 


JAS. W. SPA 
See ee 


J. WEST 39 ERROX IOWA 
lowa’s fave Seem BAVENEGRT, oA. 
Claiming dates. . 


4 





Write before 





R, L. HARRIMAN, “ "sess Angtioncer 


in every particular. Am selling 


the best b nor 
it breeders in the country. Terms low. 








Double Standard Polled Durham 
Vise SNE D, Be Beebe Be he 
herd, Telehone from’Depot — sessigeredaa 

DOD & » Knox City, Mo. 


A DEHORNER 


The proper dehorner is a Polled Durham Bult. 


Write or call in reference to 


G. W. JOHNSON. Lexington, Mo. 
RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. é 
aa. = 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 16 mo 








Scotch toped. Herd h by 
vender 
form bait oF erupt, 124785), the cham m Short 


. 
PATTERSON LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 


ED, 4 ser. 
R. R. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Ue honda, 2a 22006 by Heathen plage) ad 


bulls and Bros., Judson, 
Balitvan Co, Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., B. B. Sta. 


H. A. BARBER. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Saie! 

I have a choice lot of bulls of Scotch, Booth 
and Bates families, and invite intending oar 
Sern, four eatin seed in rood cattle to call st our 
ed herd in Mo. for southern purchasers. . 





Windsor is on main » K. 
20 miles south of Sedalia. oF 
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It is 
2:06%, 
demonstrate 
match race at Rich Hill, 
races of the Rich Hill 
Both of these horses 
Hill. 

The Nevada Driving Club of Nevada, 
Mo., have leased the track at that place 
and have the Southwest Missouri 
short shipment racing circuit. This cir- 
cuit is now completed and the stakes 
opened by the four meetings amount to 
$22,000. The dates of meetings as now fin- 
ally arranged: Holden, August 6-9th; 
Harrisonville, 13-16th; Rich Hill, 20th- 
23d; Nevada, 27-30th. 


that Riley B., 
2:11%, will 
merits in a 
at the June 
Association. 
at Rich 


now understood 
Blonda Redwood, 
their respective 
Mo., 
Fair 
are 


and 


owned 


joined 


Where corn is raised on the farm as the 
cheap grain food for stock, clover should 
be grown largely for hay food, as it helps 
to balance the ration. The corn and clo- 
ver should supplement each other, one fur- 
nishing the carbonaceous and the other 
the albuminous constituents of the food. 
The albuminoids or protein for food can- 
not be obtained in as cheap form gs in 
good clover hay. It should be more gen- 
erally raised and fed. 

It is very important that young stock of 
all kinds should have plenty of nitrogen- 
ous food, for it is that which produces 
growth and builds up the physical system. 
After full growth it is not so important, as 
the carbonaceous foods will sustain life 
and working power. Thus Indian corn is 
a good food for working animals, but a 
very poor grain food for young, growing 
stock. It does not contain near the per- 
centage of nitrogen, or rather protein, pos- 
sessed by oats, wheat bran, barley, peas, 
clover, ete. Hence the latter furnish a 
much better food for the growth and de- 
velopment of colts, calves, lambs, pigs, 
etc, 


Although a private letter we have taken 
the liberty of publishing the following. 
Every word written by our good friend 
Simpson is read by horsemen everywhere 
with the greatest interest: bs 

Oakland, Cal., Feb. 6, 1901. 

My Dear Gov. Colman: I send another 
chapter for the RURAL WORLD which 
I trust may prove satisfactory though I 
apprehend it may be too long to suit you. 
In that case you can dispose of it as you 
see fit. It struck me that reminiscences 
of 40 odd years ago might interest old- 
timers, and if you can find room for them 
I will send you continuations of the story. 
Some striking features. I made a race 
with the landlord referred to, putting up 
#40 acres of land against Tom, but his 
wife would not agree, as ‘‘the boy’’ was a 
part of her marriage dower. I spent the 
most of our winter in St. Joe, and that 
Was a decidedly lively town then. 

You will please me greatly by acquaint- 
ing me of how well you are, after the many 
heats you have gone. I judge there is not 
much difference in our ages; the 16th of 
next April I will be 76. With the sincere 
hope that many, many more years of 
health and happiness may be in store for 
yeu, cordially yours, 


JOSEPH CAIRN SIMPSON. 
ANENT THE JOHN A. M'KERRON 


CASE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD:—Yes, Mr. 
“Mambrino Jr.”’, you may be all right in 
your premises. No doubt you think you 
are, so will grant you the satisfaction of 
feeling content in your ‘“‘Ipse Dixit.”” But 
it has always been an axiom in my many 
years of experience, dating back, say, 40 
years on the trotting turf, ‘“‘that a man to 
lose was entitled to a chance to win.” Will 
you kindly inform me wherein Mr. Dev- 
ereaux, the owner, I believe, and driver of 
John Hill McKerron had any chance 
whatever to win? 

He entered his horse as a member of the 
Cleveland Driving Club, as a club entry, 
for the silver cup offered by the Boston 
Club. He and his horse won the race, and 
the Cleveland Club won the trophy, not 
Mr. Harry Devereaux. Now, why should 
his horse, trotting for no consideration, 
as far as the owner and the horse are con- 
cerned be handicapped with a record be- 
low his racetrack record, when he had 
no chance to win anything whatever, ex- 
cept glory? 

I certainly cannot see the justice of the 
decision and I most certainly hope the 
National Association, or, rather, the boarc 
of review, will think over the matter, and 
do not agree with you that they “will 
write themselves down a lot of asses by 
reversing their decision.”’ 

This trophy is not yet won. It must be 
won for the Club, not for any individual 
owner or his horse, three (3) times in as 
many years, and I am not quite positive 
in my mind at the moment that it must 
be in consecutive years, though that is my 
impression at this writing. Therefore to 
have put upon his horse a record below his 
race record, under such circumstances, 
seems to me to be a rank injustice to the 
horse, and a severe setback to amateur 
trials in speed contests, consequently a 
more serious injury to the trotting horse 
industry—a handicap on the breeder—than 
anything that has occurred in recent 
years. As the amateur and the perform- 
ances of his horses are on a plane of rapid 
increase, it seems to me that such a set- 
back as this decision will be of untold in- 
jury to the trotting horse industry. 

Certainly, the gentleman who drives 
horses for pleasure only, and the clubs 
now existing and being formed, to increase 
the interest in this sport are of more bene- 
fit to the breeder of the my 4 horse 
than all the public races t can occur. 
Their ambition, demonstrated by the high 
prices they are willing to pay for good 
stock, is a boon to the breeder. I cannot 
look at it in any other light, can you, Mr. 
“Mambrino, Jr.’’? 

Dear Governor, I am glad to look at 
you once again. "Tis now many years 
since I had the pleasure of meeting you— 
for the portrait of yourself on horseback 
“‘was as natural as life.” With good wish- 


es, faithfully, 
R. BOYLSTON HALL. 
23 Berkeley St., Boston. 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 








REMINISCENCES. 
My First Tsip to Missouri. 
By Joseph Cairn Simpson. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In 1856 or 1857, 
though without referring to records I am 
not quite positive regarding the year, my 
first trip was made to Missouri. At all 
events it was one of the years when the 
Kansas war was on. 

There were three of us in the party. An 
old gentleman from Southern Pennsyl- 
vania, a partner in some land speculations 
and also a neighbor and myself. We start- 
ed from Sabula, Jackson county, Ia., in 
the early part of May. A good pair of 
horses, a covered, easy riding carriage the 
equipment for the journey, and the trip 
to me an enjoyable one from the start. 
The old gentleman, however, was not 
pleased with Southern Iowa and the north- 
ern part of Missouri, over which our 
route lay. There was a scarcity of water 
even that early in the year, and the “ 
shot wells,’’ the paucity of springs and 
streamlets was not a good augury of a 
| productive country. My partner became 
homesick, the Pennsylvanian disgusted. I 
| told them they could go home; I would 
j buy a saddle horse and continue the jour- 
,ney. I made an arrangement to locate Mr. 
| B.’s land warrants on joint account and 
| assured him that the location would be in 
a section where the land was “good as 
laid outdoors,”’ and where the water was 
as plentiful as it was among the “slate 
lands” of his own country. I was toler- 
ably well informed in regard to North- 
western Missouri. Had read and inquir- 
ed, though it was beyond my persuasive 
powers to convert the one or overcome the 
nostolgia of the other. 

We stopped for the night at a hotel near 
a small town, contracts drawn and sign- 
ed, and the landlord told me that he knew 
of a likely young mare for sale, but it 
would take a big price to buy her. Her 
owner, a blacksmith. She was more than 
ordinarily well shaped and the price, $110, 
though about double what saddle horses 
were selling for there at that time, was 
none too high for an animal of her 
stamp. I noticed that there was a slight 
swelling on each side of her nose, but the 
blacksmith explained that by telling me 
that in knocking out one of her teeth the 
punch had slipped, inflicting the injury. 
A saddle of course had to be purchased, 
and the only one to be had was a Mexi- 
can, which I was informed was far supe- 
rior to the flat saddle for a long journey. 
In place of the carpet bags which were 
not well adapted for an equestrian outfit, 
and in that country saddle bags were 
readily obtained. But for the highly 
vaunted saddle—I bought the highest 
priced one in the store—the ride would 
have been pleasant. To me it was like 
sitting in a tree fork, though I was com- 
forted with the assurance that when used 
to it, it would be as easy as sitting in a 
rocking chair. By the way that was a 
false prophecy, though, as I did not get 
used to it in the ride of several hundreds 
of miles, the prophets could not be au- 
thoritatively put in the front ranks of the 
regiment to which King Solomon said all 
belonged. About noontime I stopped at 
a farm house to get dinner and have my 
mare fed. The request was cordially 
granted. The owner of the place let down 
the bars to the corral and taking a look, 
evidently of admiration, at the animal, re- 
marked: 

“That’s a mighty fine, an extra fine, 
mare; pity that she has the big head.” 

I had heard of that disease, of course, 
but from all that I had learned supposed 
that the whole of the head was affected, 
and without the explanation of the cause 
would not have associated the slight en- 
largement with an ailment which was nev- 
er known in the countries where I had 
lived. I repeated the story of the smith 
and he replied: 

“Maybe, but when you go away I can 
tell for certain.” 

He left a couple of the bars up. I knew 
that was a good test for spavin in the in- 
cipient stages, when the enlargement of 
the hock did not show, as the foot and 
leg would be swung out to overcome the 
obstacle in place of a direct upward move- 
ment. 

To detect a disease of the head I could 
not see the application until he explained 
that if affected, after cooling out, she 
would show stiffness, that being more ap- 
parent when stepping over the bars. The 
test confirmed his suspicion. She had the 
big head. It was dusk when I reached 
the town (Chillicothe, if my memory is 
not at fault), where I was to stay the 
first night. After supper when smoking 
in the bar room I was accosted by a young 
man in the usual courteous language of 
an address to a stranger. 

And it was not long until we were mu- 
tual acquaintances, as much so as many 
people after a formal introduction and 
months, perhaps, of intercourse. He tuld 

me he was from Kentucky, the “blue grass 
country” par excellence, “the racehorse 
region” of the world. He had uncles in 
Iowa whom I knew very well, one of them 
who had been prominent in horse racing 
circles, being one of the trio who took 
from New Orleans a number of horses and 
built a track near Havana, Cuba. Rich- 
ard Ten Broeck, who was the most cele- 
brated turfman of the time, a few years 
after the Cuban venture, the owner of 
Lexington, when he ran his famous races 
in New Orleans, and who ‘carried’ to 
England Lecomte, Prior, Prioress, Sharke, 
et al., was a member of the firm, and a 
Mr. Garrilan, the other partner. 

The young man had other celebrated 
connections. A brother of the horseman 
filled the unexpired term of Broderick in 
the United States Senate for California. 
From Kentucky, nearly related to other 
noted turfmen and breeders of race 
horses, he knew all about horses. Not 
only thoroughbreds, all classes had been 
carefully studied and among other stories 
he told of a minister’s experience in trad- 
ing horses in Lexington, which had net- 
ted him many hundreds of dollars and a 
better collection of horses in the spring 
than he had in the fall. He was on his 
way to Kansas to take part in the strife, 
and our course was the same to Platts- 
burg, where the land office was located. 
By daylight he appeared still better. A 
tall, good looking young man. He had 
made the journey from Louisville to 
Hannibal’ by steamer, bought the horse 
in the last named place, but had taken 
the precaution to bring his saddle from 
home. 

His knowledge of horses was corrobor- 
ated by his choice of a steed. A chestnut 
gelding, rather under the medium size, of 
high form and so much quality that he 
was what his owner claimed him to be, 
thoroughbred, or so nearly so that he had 
all the marks of aristocratic lineage. I 
could readily notice that ‘he admired the 
big gray mare and it was not long be- 
fore he “‘stumped me for a trade." 

“This little horse,” he said, ‘“‘while he 


over- 








carries me as stoutly as any one I ever 
rode, does not ‘fall in’ with a man of 





over six feet and a length of legs that 
brings my feet too close to his knees, but 
for you, at least six inches shorter and 
60 pounds lighter, travel over the whole 
state of Missouri and you would not find 
a better, if as good.’ ‘‘Then,” he con- 
tinued, “there is. another reason; that 
mare of yours will be a grand one to breed 
mules from, and if we swap I will take 
her back to Kentucky.” 

I resented the slur implied, 
her with a jack, 


by mating 
and he smoothed that 


over as adroitly as David Harum could | 
|} devoted head, I 


have done. But when I told 
“forewarned was forearmed,”’ 
would be loth to take the 
counter with noted a 
the horse exchange. 

“No risk at all,”’ he 
I trade horses with at home are cute 
chaps, up to all the dodges, and there is 
glory as well as money in getting the best 
of them. But I would disdain to take 
advantage of a gentleman who is a green- 
horn in the business, and in proof of what 
I say you give me $30 to boot and that is 
surely $70 or more below the difference.”’ 

I declined his offer and when he intro- 
duced the subject again replied that if he 
would give me $30 I would agree to the 
deal. 

When within about six miles of Platts- 
burg there came a thunderstorm, the rain 
falling in sheets. We sought shelter in 
a farm house, tied the horses under cover 
and for an hour or more there was a con- 
tinual downpour. Just before leaving the 
house my travelfng companion said: 

“I have talked a good deal, you very 
little; how will you trade?” 

I answered that if he preferred the 
mare to his horse he could change the 
saddles, or I would give him $5 and leave 
the equipment, except saddle bags, just 
as they were. He made a quick change 
of saddles and bridles, with the remark 
that the saddle was a present and that 
he had never used any other kind. 

Like shutting down the gates of 
waste weir of a milldam 
as suddenly as it came. 

The sun was nearing the horizon, a 
clear space for some distance above the 
sky line, though there were still heavy 
masses of clouds: 


him that 
and that I 
risk of an en- 


so champion 


of 


replied. ‘‘The men 


the 
, the rain stopped 


The cloud you saw near close of day, 
A dark, foreboding, shapeless thing, 

When tinged by sunset’s magic ray, 
A thousand beauties o’er it spring. 


Some grand cloud effects in California, 
but none which equal those of the western 
country when a thunder storm is immedi- 
ately succeeded by a bright sunset. Sur- 
passingly beautiful that May evening in 
Northwestern Missouri. The air purified 
so that it was a pleasure, an exhilaration 
in breathing it, “‘the sweet habit of ex- 
istence,’’ doubly sweet from the surround- 
ings. 

We traveled leisurely. My companion, 
still more loquacious, the “cooler air,’’ it 
may be inspiring him, and he laughed and 
talked and ‘“‘chaffed’’ me over the poor 
trade I had made. 

*‘Mind you, now,” he said, “that it was 
your own offer. The horse is all that I 
represented, but this grand young mare 
is worth a stable full like him. But a land 
surveyor is not likely to know much about 
horses. See the difference in the riding.” 

Both horses were ‘“‘gaited’’ and he was 
an accomplished equestrian from a Ken- 
tucky saddle horse point of view. Quite 
in the dusk of the evening, when we put 
the horses in the stable at Plattsburg, and 
after supper, my lately acquired friend 
entertained the crowd in the bar room 
with his stories, principally horse. He in- 
tended making an early start in the morn- 
ing, ordered an early breakfast, presented 
his hand to bid me good-by, when I told 
him that both on account of his uncle, 
who was my warm friend, and himself, i 
would bid him God-speed and join him 
in a stirrup cup, at least a metaphorical 
one, if good wishes could represent the 
ardent potation of a “duc an darrach.”’ 
He stepped into the narrow stall, slipped 
the bridle on the mare, undid the rope 
around her neck, stood in front of her 
with his hands on each side of the bit 
and backed her out on the floor. No rap- 
ture expressed in his eyes or lips. For 
several seconds he kept his position, turn- 
ed her head until it was directly opposite 
the barn door, and exclaimed: 

“By ——, she’s got the big head.” 
I responded with the offer to trade back, 


never had “‘rued,’’ nor never would, but 
he begged me not to tell his uncle “Bil- 
ly,” or his uncle “Sant,” who had been 


connected with his brother in the racing : 


stable. 

He laughed with apparent heartiness 
over the affair, but the promise he gave 
that he would write me on his return to 
Kentucky was not kept, though it is not 
entirely improbable that the Kansas trip, 
made in those troublous times, resulted 
fatally to him. 

(To be continued.) 








apply to 8S: 8. B 


MAMBRINO, JR.'S, SCREED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some unre- 
generate, unsanctified and unwashed “son 
of a gun” from somewhere out along the 
line of the old “‘Jo’’ road had the unblush- 
ing effrontery to impose upon my good 
nature by devolving upon me the hercule- 
an task of looking up the kind of a horse 
described and which, to my mind, has not 
been vouchsafed to human ken. 

I have written the guilty party that, to 
satisfy my quest for vengeance upon his 
have taken the liberty 
to send his “prose poem’’ to the good old 
RURAL WORLD, to start whirling down 
the corridors of time in cold print, in the 
hope that some favered mortal may 
“think” he knows where this unattainable 
specimen may be chased to his favorite 
stamping grounds and rounded up for the 
inspection of my correspondent and his 
modest (7?) friend. 

What looks funny to me is that while he 
was at it he didn’t ask me a “hard” one. 
Most any crossroads stableman can prob- 
ably put them on to plenty of just such 
horses as described in the accompanying 
letter—in their mind. Having some re- 
gard for the “eternal fitness” of things, 
this deponent is free to confess that he 
doesn’t have any idea where to direct our 
inquiring friends. One condition I wish to 
impose upon them is, if they find the kind 
of horse wanted, they are to give bond 
and security to have him on exhibition at 
the great Missouri state fair to be held at 
Sedalia, and may I be there to see. You 
will note that the graceless wretch in- 
vokes the assistance of Bro. Heaton in a 
line somewhat foreign to his announced 
predilections. How did Bro. Clement come 
to omit Konantz, 2:28, from his Missouri 
list of Wilkes bred stallions? 


MAMBRINO, JR. 


Peakesville, Mo. 


New Cambria, Macon Co., Mo.,Feb. 12, 1901. 
A. J. Buckner, M. D., Peakville, Mo.: 

Dear Sir:—Wonders will never cease. A 
fellow sneaked in here and bought to drive, 
he said, a stallion I’ve had many years. A 
friend of mine here who owns a super- 
annuated stallion asked me today whither 
should he steal to get a stallion. I told 
him to go and see you right away. 

He made me vow I would write to you 
for information, advice, inspiration and 
revelation too. 

I told him that the horse he wants is 
in Mars as far as I know. 

He wants a sire of 1200-pound horses 
such as a farmer should use to go to 
church, as well as raise crops to sell to 
pay the preacher and the milliner—horses 
that have souls to save and not to kick 
with and at the azure sky; horses that are 
horses, not hornless shorthorns; not gray 








After a Brush 


you will find 


ABSORBINE 


quick to remove 

the inflammation 

from any bruise or 

strain. No blister,no hair gone, and youcan 

use the Horse. ABSORBINE removesany 

soft bunch ina pleasing manner. $2.00 per 
bottle of regular dealers or delivered. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, . . MASS. 
Also manufacturer of Taxrleum for horses feet. 





D. R. THOMAS. Monett, Mo. 
Breeder of Horses and Jacks. Shi rthorn Cattle, 
Poland-China Hogs, Barred P. R. Chickens and 
Bronze Turkeys. Eggs and young stock for sale. 


FOR SALE! 


Percheron and Coach Stallions, 
Jersey Heifers and Berkshires, 
8.C. Brown Leaeerae. 4 


shan Cockere!s, $1.00 e 
ROOTS & KIMZEY, Tamaroa, Illinois. 





Brahmas, and B. Lang- 





(2 Jacks For Sale! 


but that he would not listen to; that he ; 


One dark gray, coming 4 yrs. old; 
will be 16 hands and weigh 1100 lbs: 
when matured. 

One black, coming 6-year old, 15 


‘hands, very heavy bone and body, a 


quick performer, sure foal getter and 
splendid breeder. Will sell cheap. 
Would take a good young grade draft 
stallion as part ye + particulars 


Fe enutaet City, Mo. 








ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK Y ARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. ERAKE, Asst. Jen’!] Mag 
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} Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mtg. Co, W. 8. Prat, Sey, Elkhart, Indiana. 














put on his feet. 


Nothing like it to cure a sore tendon, 
or to kill a spavin, curb or splint. 
This remedy is known to more driv- 
ers and horsemen than any other lin- 
iment, because it does the work by 
its penetrating qualities. - 





[YOUR HORSE_— 


if suffering from an enlargement can be quickly 
No, need to blister or fire. 
The rea will be quickly absorbed by 


’§ Liniment, 


50c and $1.00 
a Bottle. 


Prepared by DR. EARL 8. SLOAN, Boston, Mags., U.8. A. 


in youth, not carnivorous to the extent of 
a keeper or a fractional part thereof, and 
not faster gaited hitched by halter than 
tug. In short, an animal bigger (with cap- 
ital B) than trotter or thoroughbred, and 
Slower, especially when fast to a gate- 
Post, etc.—a horse not so big as a barn 
with a corn crib in it from front to back 
and hay mow quantum sufficit. 

If you know of a Stallion such as my 
friend wants, one that is for sale, he 
friend) will sell out and pay what he 
Spare on the horse and give 
balance signed by nearly every farmer on 
the Chariton River, if not from the At- 
lantic to the Indian Ocean. I might come 
along with him for company and to see 
the horse and the soil producing such, 
but I am fearful I would rob my friend 
and possibly murder ane or suicide should 
I not get’ one, too, i. e., get a horse. Iam 
in dead earnest one. would like to hear 
from you. The horseless 
but the mareless era 
cloudy dawn. 

My grandmother and aunts used 
drive Canadian horses—all mares, 
ably. I am sorry our forefathers are 
and more so that the Cc 
but a title for poesy. I hope, too, you 
will have Bro. Heaton to admonish people 
on the doctrine of paying stallion 
Respectfully, E. L. 


(my 
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a note for 


age is upon us, 
is hidden by the 
to 
prob- 
gone, 
anadian steed is 


fees. 
WILLIAMS. 








ED. F. JOLIDON, 
ELVASTON, HANCOOK O0., 
IMPORTER OF 


Percheron Horses. 


A choice collection on hand. All bl 
coming 8 years old, some older. Atetath ae 
py he and experience could p:ocure. 
ri purchase a firet- 
ste lion worth the money should not fall to ooo me 


ILL. 


is on the Wabash R.R, 


of Keokuk, lows, is the second station east 


and 40 miles north of Quincy, tll 





THOROUGHBRED FEKCHERON STAL- 
D MARES, BLACK. 
+e, iY young mares: 1 aged and two 4, 


rete 
and one 5-yr-old stailions. Jerseys, A. 
ages. Will sell cheap. H.V. P. BLOCK. isa a 


e NG LI Ss HBED ® f= A. i+ —| 
2 cteek. wy 
“ K. HASELTINE, pears soleied, Co., Mo 








ERCHERONS—A few young, black, re 
Pr and mares at low prices. . lso 320 ones _— 
and A. M. WALKER, Laclede, Mo. 


ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 


A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 
write to ome Wie Mosiite seo,” 
Salisbury: 








All harness, rece A om, , te made pitahte end easy —will look better 
ear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 

many times its cost by improved appearance: and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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ji ask SU CIN BEND TT > 
OT-XOU CANT BREAKTTL 

E. you can’t afford to buy ® “shoddy” vehicle, when you — 
can get a famous Split Hickory—made right all the way 


through—forless money thana dealer will charge you foraninferior 
job. e ship vehicles and harness direct from factory to anyone 


Anywhere on Approval 


‘ou 4% the cost. Don't confuse us with cheap a 
send for catalog, note our prices and examine Bs 
wee ‘of our factories. We finish and trim to suit your taste. 


: 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., |2 W. Broad St., Columbus, 0. te 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 


30-HEAD OF JACKS-3O 


T. B. BRIGHT & CO., 


WILL HOLD THEIR 
Big Sale of Jacks at Fox & Logan’s Livery Stable, in 


DANVILLE, KY., FEBRUARY 28, 1901. 


15 head of them range in size from 15 to 16 hands high. Catalogues mailed 
on application. Address, 


T. B. BRIGHT & CO., Lock Box 634, Danville, Ky. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! F. M. MARSHAL, Prop.., 


BLACKWATER, 
Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hi 


Godoy. me... ay. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young sect oe stock of Poth sex for cule. roe pure " - 














CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 


Gay Laddie 119293 at head 
aeaaie Gell oe of herd, Young stock 


write. 
POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 ¥ Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sal out 
111304 nitirkievington, ‘Duke © ~y ty itt, 123082 ons, Ww Hie, and “aired by Chiat 4th 
them, they will bear haseeion. Farm joins town ars ooddale Yitog air Game: Come A tee 





20 SHORTHORN BOUL 
ge Smo! LS and HEIFERS 
135844, and 
of 123967. First and 
ickshanks the other two Cruickshan} 
\e five we s0aes. others reds. Good individuals 


Yor prices, etc., address 
W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo. 


EDGEWOOD HERD. POLLED DURHAMS. 
The largestand best bred herd west of the Missis- 
wer BURLEIO, Rox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


1 Black Jacks K yand T breed, 2 
two5 yous old, 144 to 16 hands hig! 
. M. JOHNSON, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 











VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM, 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 

A. L. ESHBAUGH. 


Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
35 miles south of St. Louis. 





German Coach and Percherons. 


Three tmportations of these two familiar breeds in 1900. 

the last Illinois state Fair we took 15 prizes out of a possible ie’ 
Our buying facilitiesare unsurpassed, as the oldest member of the 
firm lives in Germany and owns a couple of big stock farms. He 
buys 25 per cent cheaper than any American buyer can buy. 
Therefore, intending buyers of first-class stallions and mares will 
act to their interest by coming direct to our place and compare our 
stock and prices with those of other dealers. 


OLTMANNS BROS., 


Pioneer Importers. 


Leer, 


Germany. bt ae a 


Itlinois. 








‘Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=BLACKLEG== 


————— 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
Branches—Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 








Poland-China Brood Sow Sale 


THE ROYAL OF THE WEST! 
HIGH-CLASS PEDIGREES AND INDIVIDUALS BOTH. 


Kansas City, Mo., Saturday, March 2, “ 


New Live Stock 
Pavilion. 


Cheif Tecumseh 24, Chief Perfe*tion 24 and Perfect I Know for line breeding. And Hadley Jr. blood for a complete out-cross on them. 60 head of the 


best from two great herds including a consi 
pig. to these great sires: Black Queen’s Chief, 
rd and one of four to win first as 

Perfection by I Am Perfection, de, 
Know and last but not least, the 1000 lb. 

fect I Know, 4 Chief Ecli 
ers of these royal sires. Did 
Guests stop at Stock Hotel. 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, 
Auctioneer. 
T. W. MORSE, Clerk. 


you ever see this 
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jogues 
Can ship by frieght to nearly all points without transfer and save expense. Ask for catalogue. 
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REPRESENTATIVES {é A. HEATH, 


Masten, of Kansas City. Bred to and in 
Perfect Boy, winner in class and headed the sweepstakes youns 

Kansas Perfectionand Perfection Chief 2d by Chief Perfection; Simple 
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F.A. scott 


FA, SOOT, s, KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kas. 


W. P. GOODE, Lenexa, Kas. 


T. W. MORSE. 
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And our new addition, 6 floors 60x25 each. 
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Then Every Hog of a Car Load Gained 3 Lbs. Per Day For 60 Days. 


InTERNATIONAL Foop Co., Minneapolis, Minn. . 

Dear Sirs:—I have just fed “International Stock Food” to a car load of shoats and the; 

ain of 3 “International Stock Food” beats all kinds that I have ever tried an 
inde Hogs all around me were dying 

k Food” you coul 
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Kome Cirele. 


THEY TWO. 


They are left alone in the dear old home, 
After so many years 

When the house was full of frolic and fun, 
Of childhood laughter and tears. 

They are left alone; they two—once more! 
Beginning life over again, 

Just as they did in the days of yore, 
Before they were nine or ten. 











=~ wah 
And the table is set for two these days; 
The children went one by one, 
Away from home on their separate ways, 
When the childhood days were done. 
How healthily hungry they used to be! 
What romping they used to do! 
And mother—for weeping—can hardly see 
To set the table for two. 


They used to gather around the fire 
While some one would read aloud, 

But whether at study or work or play, 
‘Twas a loving and merry crowd. 

And now they are two that gather pave 
At evening to read or sew, 

And it seems almost too much to bear 
When they think of the long ago. 


Ah, well! ah, well! of the 
world! 
Children stay but a little while, 
And then into other scenes are whirled, 
Where other homes beguile, 
But it matters not how far they roam, 
Their hearts are fond and true, 
And there’s never a home like the dear oid 
home, 
Where the table is set for two. 
—Mrs. Frank A. Breck in Youth's Com- 


panion. 


‘tis the way 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


NO. 


Since finishing my first paper on this 
- subject I find I have omitted to answer 
several general questions, and failed to 
give information sought by those who tell 
me they have had “little schooling,” and 


wish to know how they may improve |’ 


themselves along these lines. 

Well, there are many excellent writers 
for the press who have suffered from a 
like lack; but who by practice, persever- 
ance, and careful observation have done 
much toward self-improvement. Errors in 
spelling, punctuation, language, construc- 
tion of sentences and division into para- 
graphs are of common occurrence in man- 
uscript, and where they do occur repeated- 
ly from the same author, are a source of 
considerable ‘annoyance to all through 
whose hands it must pass; but these dis- 
advantages are readily overcome, if one 
really wishes to improve. Ignorance of 
such matters is no longer an acceptable 
excuse. 

Authorship, however, is largely a matter 
of temperament. The author, like the 
poet, is born, not made, tho’—given a 
degree of the “divine spark’’—much can 
be achieved by earnest cultivation. If one 
is really and conscientiously anxious to 
improve whatever talent for composition 
he or she may possess, the work of de- 
velopment is not difficult. You must first 
have an abiding faith in your own abili- 
ties, so strong that you will allow no 
difficulties to discourage you—no bug bear 
of failure to dishearten. You will meet 
plenty of them on the road to literary 
preferment. 

If what you have to say is worth put- 
ting in type, or if the editor is ‘“‘short of 
copy,” these errors will be corrected be- 
fore your manuscript passes into the 
typo’s hands; but it wilf be vastly more 
welcome if it is in no such need. 

If you can spare ten minutes a day, or 
an hour a week, you can, in a short time, 
thoroughly master the simple, or elemen- 
tary rules of grammar, and the spelling 
book; and if you happen to have, or can 
obtain a good school rhetoric, it will help 
you to study that. Your improvement 
depends altogether on how anxious you 
are to “‘get on.” 

If you find your command of language 
poor, you should begin the enlargement 
of your vocabulary by readings from the 
best author you can find. By “best au- 
thor,”’ I do not mean the most interesting; 
but the one whose taste in the use of lan- 
guage is the most critically exact. Read 
a paragraph, selecting therefrom all the 
words with which you find yourself un- 
familiar, and at your earliest convenience, 
look them up in the dictionary; note care- 
fully the sense in which they are used in 
the selected sentence; if they come under 
your eye again, see if they are used with 
the same meaning as at the first time. 
The meaning of a word varies in different 
sentences. Make sentences yourself, con- 
taining these words in their various mean- 
ings, thus thoroughly familiarizing your- 
self with them. 

Do not use a word in your own writings, 
or stumble over it in the writings of an- 
other, without a thorough understanding 
of its various meanings—so thorough as 
to enable you to at once define it, if 
called upon to do so. If you find yourself 
with a few idle moments, get your dic- 
tionary, hunt up the meaning of all un- 
familiar words used in what you have 
read, and also the different words used in 
defining them, noting carefully the syn- 
onyms of each, if any are given, and find 
the meaning of them also. In this way 
you will find that every word has its own 
individual place to fill, and no other will 
4o its work. For instance: I quote from 
Crabbe’s Synonyms: “Continue means to 
be steady throughout, or to the end. 
Perverse, persist, pursue, prosecute, are 
Synonymous with continue in that the 
idea of not setting aside is common to all 
of them; which is the sense of continue 
without any qualifications; while the 
other terms are all species of continuing, 
they include likewisesome collateral mean- 
ing which distinguishes them from the 
first, as well as from each other.” 

This exercise will not only increase your 
command of words, but will develop a fine 
discernment of the judicial faculty that is 
the basis of true culture. 

Learn to observe, both with your mental 
and physical eyes; compare various ob- 
jects, making mental descriptions of each 
in as new a set of words for each descrip- 
tion as your increasing vocabulary will 
admit of, being very careful to use just 
the right word in the right place. If you 
have any doubts as to its fitness for the 
place, take up your dictionary at once. 

Does this seem like work? Well, there 
is no excellence without labor, and there 
fs always an “Alps” between you and 
“Italy.” There is more, much more, to do 
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than the little I have told you, before you 
can make your fortunes with your pen 
point. You must have something to say, 
and say it better than others can say it; a 
general knowledge of affairs—not only 
those of your own little world, but of a 
wide sweep, and an ability to put it on pa- 
per so attractively that your readers will 
be sorry when the last word compels them 
to lay down the paper. It is not easy 
work, authorship; but to one who loves 
literature, it is attractive, and if you never 
receive pecuniary reward for your pen 
work, you may comfort your heart with 
the hope that you have done the best you 
could in your chosen line, and that all 
your ink and stationery have not been 
thrown away. IDYLL. 
Wright Co., Mo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A REVIEW. 





The other day I went to a small room 
use as a “catch all,”’ intending to put 
it to rights, when, in sorting the contents 
of a big chest, I came across a bundle of 
papers. A whole year’s collection of the 
| numbers of the RURAL WORLD, looking 
so crisp and clean that I sat down, Turk 
fashion, on the floor and began to read 
| them, totally forgetting the object of my 
| presence in the room. To be sure, I had 
read them once, but we like to meet our 
friends as often as possible, and I found 
the sensible, cheerful letters printed in 
those columns as interesting as when read 
for the first time. I don’t confine myself 
to the Home Circle, but go ‘‘pikin’ round,”’ 
into the horse lot, and cow yard and pig 
pen, and Mr, Miller’s horticultural corner, 
and enjoy myself everywhere. When I 
was asked if I had finished my work in the 
lumber room I felt guilty, for I sat there 
reading until it grew dark and I could no 
longer see. 

“Idyll,” don’t you think the magic wand 
that fairy queens and godmothers used 
in olden days has been bequeathed to us 
mortals in the shape of the pen? I know 
yours can make me feel as if I were “a 
native’ of the section of Missouri wherein 
you are now living. 

“Country Wife,” I give you my heartfelt 
sympathy. I have worn a “country wife’s”’ 
shoes, and know just how hard they pinch, 
How many times has the hot summer 
week been spent in garden and field hoe- 
ing, weeding and helping ‘get up the 
load’’ for market, consoled by the thought 
of the “‘day of rest” awaiting at its end, 
when one could swing in the hammock in 
the enticing shade of the maple and read 
some delightful book or just “‘loaf.”’ 

And when Sunday came to have to scur- 
ry all morning to set things to rights and 
get ready in time for church services. 
Then a walk of a mile through dust and 
heat and back again, congratulating one’s 
self on the “‘forehandedness” that one had 
shown in setting the table and arranging 
the dinner so that there wouldn’t be much 
to do to get it ready, only to find one’s 
labor vain, owing to a batch of self-in- 
vited guests, ranging in number all the 
way from four to eight. Not “auld ac- 
quaintances,’’ mind you, whose presence 
you would hail with joy, even if you -hhad 
nothing to offer them but salt and cold 
water! But most of them were casual 
acquaintances, or utter strangers, whose 
sole motive in visiting you was because 
you lived in the country! 

Brother Lyon, I must cross words with 
you about that remark of yours regarding 
dogs. Why, I'd as lief wake some morn- 
ing and find all the birds and flowers dead 
as to open my eyes upon a world without 
dogs, and I’m not a lover of them, either. 
If they are yelping, snarling, thieving nui- 
sances, it’s the fault of the owner (and 
their owner’s sons), not theirs. A dog 
that is “‘sic’ed’’, at things and kicked and 
cuffed and half starved and half frozen 
can’t be good. And I can not express my- 
self forcibly enough in condemning that 
numerous class of people who keep a 
pack of curs with the serene faith that 
Providence will provide, if not by sending 
food to the dogs, by at least sending the 
dogs to where they can obtain food, no 
matter at whose expense. And as for 
keeping ‘“‘watch dogs,’’ great savage crea- 
tures, chained in a yard where they are 
more liable to injure the innocent than the 
guilty; what good do they do? Thieves, 
who know their business, don’t care a 
button for them. Neither is there any 
sense in a man having a yard full of 
hounds howling around when he never 
goes farther west than the North and 
South road to hunt, and about the only 
game around now consists of three or four 
half-grown rabbits and a couple of Tom 
cats. In the wilder parts of the country 
watch dogs and hunting dogs are necessi- 
ties, but in cities and their suburbs they 
are not, 

In these modern days the dog, to most 
people, is simply a luxury and should be 
taxed as such. We need companionable 
dogs that realize the dignity of their mem- 
bership in the family. Dogs that are real 
friends, docile, intelligent and quiet; that 
understand what one says and are a 
source of pleasure and comfort. We have 
such a one, and we look upon and treat 
him exactly as if he were human. He 
goes to bed at night, to sleep as quietly 
and soundly as a tired child. He gets up 
in the morning when we do, and trots 
around all day beside us, never going off 
the place unless we say: “Barnaby, you 
are invited to attend!”” when we go away. 
If he sees us going anywhere he looks at 
us inquiringly, and if we say, ‘“‘“Run along 
home,” he turns and trots to the house 
more obediently than two-thirds of the 
children that I know would do. If any 
one of us is sick he will sit on a chair at 
the bedside all day, occasionally putting 
out his paw to touch the invalid, as if to 
give assurance of his sympathy. I 
wouldn’t swap that little brown dog for 
the finest “blooded”? annimal of any kind 
in Missouri. No, sir! We also have a dog 
which, I am ashamed to own, belongs to 
another class. However, he was a vaga- 
bond that “just came,’’ and with whose 
early training we had nothing to do. He is 
intelligent enough, but “dead sot on hav- 
in’ his own way,” as Samantha Allen 
would say. There are some things, how- 
ever, in which he could be imitated to ad- 
vantage. Every morning this winter, for 
instance, he wheedles and coaxes whoever 
goes to feed the chickens in the morning 
until he gets an ear of corn, when he 
promptly trots off to one of the curs which 
Providence takes care of, and bestows the 
corn upon the hungry creature, coming 
back with a grin of satisfaction on his 
face that would do one good to see. 

Nancy, I have thought of you many and 
many a time this winter, and wondered 
how you are getting along in that new 
home in a strange land. I would like to 
hear from you. Why don’t you peep in 
among the Home Circlers once in awhile? 
(A short letter from Nancy appeared on 
the first rg of last week's ap yn 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO. 
Mel. Miller. 





What can you do? What can you do? 
That’s what the world is asking you. 
Not who you are, 

Nor what you are, 


But this one thing the world demands, 
What can you do with brain or hands? 


What can you do? That is the test 
The world requires; as for the rest, 
It matters not, 
Or who, or what 
You may have been, or high or low 
The world cares not one whit to know. 


What can you do? What can you do? 
That's what the world keeps asking you 
With trumpet tone, 
And that alone! 
Ah, soul, if you would win then you 
Must show the world what you can do? 


Once show the world what you can do, 
And it will quickly honor.you 

And call you great; 

Or soon, or late, 

Before success can come to you, 

The world must know what you can do. 


Up, then, O soul, and do your best! 
Meet like a man the world’s great test, 
What can you do? 

Gentile or Jew, 

No matter what you are, or who, 


Be brave and show what you can et. 
—Ex. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
APPRECIATED NEIGHBORS. 


What a comfort a good neighbor is! I 
have several, but one in particular who 
sympathizes so thoroughly with me in 
any trouble I may have. I feel an intense 
interest in her welfare and of all her 
family. 

She knows just what is the matter if one 
of the big fat hens droops, or if the ducks 
persist in turning ‘“‘somersaults’’ and stay- 
ing wrong-side up, as some of mine did. 
She knows what’s the trouble with the 
baby if he happens to get sick. She knows 
a remedy for all sorts of ills, ties up cut 
fingers with the dexterity of a surgeon; no 
matter how badly they happen to be cut; 
she does not turn white and faint away. 
In fact, she is just the kind of a neighbor 
I am glad to have, and wish you each had 
one like her. 

Will some one tell me through the poul- 
try column if the “Silver Campines” are a 
good breed of chickens? What are they 
like? 

Are ahy of the Home Circle readers 
members of the “Sunshine Club?”’ I think 
it is doing a grand work, and really it is 
the only ‘“‘woman’s club’’ I do heartily ap- 
prove of, although I suppose it is not con- 
fined to women, 

I so often wonder if I know any of the 
writers who write under nom de plumes. I 
have never heard any one mention ever 
having heard of me before. I receive so 
much cheer from the letters of other 
sisters. In a book of Margaret Sangster’s 
there is a chapter on “Hopefulness,” and 
the end of it is ‘“‘Look up and not down; 
look out and not in; look forward and not 
back, and lend a hand.’’ We know that to 
live with some one who is jolly and bright 
and always agreeable is a cure for low 
spirits. Some people are like a rubber 
ball—cannot be permanently depressed, 
who have a silver lining for every cloud. 
I believe every one of us who is inclined to 
be downhearted at times can by an extra 
exertion, shake off our despondency. 
Cheerfulness is conducive to cheerfulness. 
Patience, no matter what is our appointed 
lot, is a wise prescription for us all to 
take. Let us remember that 


“One stitch and another stich, and the 
largest rent is mended; 

One step and another step, and the long- 
est way is ended.” 


There is an end to all things; so whether 
our lot and life be pleasant or unpleasant, 
there must be an end, and-if the most 
weary of us will only take each day as it 
comes and try to go through it cheerfully, 
that day will have been ended and with it 
one less of life’s turmoil and trouble. It 
is cheerfulness, patience and love, and a 
good stock of each, that carry us through 
in this world. If we, with our husbands 
and children kneel before the Kind Father 
each night and earnestly ask for guidance 
and patience, I firmly believe our lives 
would be made easier. It’s so easy for 
farmers to drop out of the habit of prayer, 
so much to do they have not time to thank 
the Lord for all his kindness. I believe 
if the husband will not or cannot lead in 
family worship, then the wife should. 
The grace at meals should be said by the 
husband, but if he will not do it, then, 
little wife, take up a double task and see 
if de doesn’t admire you for it, and be- 
come more tender and loving. These will 
be the links which will bind the family 
together, and a home with a religious at- 
mosphere is one which God blesses abund- 
antly. 

Even if you have little faith in your- 
self and feel that it would be embarrass- 
ring and declare “I would fail, I know,” 
try it and ask for help and see how easy 
it will be for you to pray with your 
loved ones. I am not experienced. I am 
young and very inexperienced, and have 
many trials and troubles of my own, but 
I always want to say a word of sym- 
pathy, and if I can, to help young wives 
to bear burdens cheerfully, as they have 


new experiences which bring new cares, 
which require patient love to properly ad- 
just. BLUE BELLS. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
THE HANDY BOY. 


The handy boy at our house had la 
grippe. Nothing very good about that, 
But good did come of it. His “‘sick-a-bed”’ 
period was not very lengthy, and he was 
soon able to be up around the house, but 
not able to go to school or be out of doors. 
As there are no girls at our house he could 
do many little things, such as wipe the 
dishes, sweep the floors, take up the ashes 
from the stove, set the table and even 
assist a little with the cooking to help his 
mother. But after all core still remained 
a surplus of time on his hands, which he 
did not know what to-do with. Reading 
he did not care for; so a number of oe =o 
day jobs were sought out. An ax, two 
hammers and a hatchet were given a new 
lease of usefulness by the addition of new 
handles. A pint-glass fruit jar was con- 
verted into a salt shaker by taking a fruit 
jar cap from which the porcelain | 

been removed and punching the li 
full of omall holes with a nail. I filled 
ar with salt and screwed the cap on, and 


ing po 

ured with holes and a quantity of ground 
sage put in it—a dash of sage on roast 
meat or Hamburg steak, and also on fried 
pork gives the meat a nice flavor. If 
the be ground in a malt food d- 
as the Universal; it will be almost 


pper, and can be readily sift- 
one has not a food grinder 
used, 
boy made a nice 
cover h with | 


ons, to hold two pair 
serve as a receptacle for 
the boys’ Sunday shoes, making a 
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Poultry Yard. 


RAISING PEAFOWLS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Marshall 
wishes to know something about raising 
pea fowls. If they are like the ones I 
kept a few years ago, Mr. Marshall will! 
have very little to do with the raising of 
the young ones, as the old hen sees to that 
herself. My experience is something like 
this: The pea hen will steal her nest 
some time in June and lay her eggs. I 
don’t think it ever lays over eight; six is 
the most I ever had one hen hatch. Don't 
undertake to find her nest, for if you 
should and touch the eggs, the hen will 
leave her nest. After the little ones are 
hatched, the hen takes care of them and 
does not bring them up to the house or 
barn till she gets ready, which may be 
when the chicks are about the size of 
quails; if she is a wild hen, she may not 
come up till they are nearly grown. 
They are a long-lived bird, if the roup 
does not get among them. They are no 
more subjected to disease than other 
fowls. I got the roup in my flock once, it 
coming from the turkeys. In June the tail 
feathers must be plucked from the male 
birds, or they will lose all their feathers. 
Always be gentle with your birds, and 
they will become so tame in time that 
they will take food from your hand. 
Shelby Co., Ill. 8S. ROGERS. 


THE TRAFFIC IN GEESE IN BERLIN. 





The domestic goose holds about the 
same honored place in the nutritive econ- 
omy of Germany that the more delicately 
flavored and patrician turkey does in that 
of the United States. It is the standard 
luxury of the German people, and during 
nine months of the year forms the princi- 
pal feature of the table at festive as well 
as every-day entertainments. 

Although every German village has its 
flock of geese, and notwithstanding the 
great numbers that are bred and fattened 
at farms along the banks of rivers, ponds 
and small lakes, the home-grown supply 
falls far short of the constant demand, 
leaving a large annual deficit to be filled 
by importations, which come mainly from 
Russia. The season for this traffic is now 
at its highest, and the receipts of Russian 
geese at the Rummelsburg station, in the 
southeastern quarter of Berlin, average 
about 15,000 daily. A special goose train 
of from fifteen cars on ordinary days to 
thirty-five or forty on Mondays, brings 
the birds from the Russian frontier. The 
cars are specially built and rigged for 
this service and carry each about 1,200 
geese. 

Immediately after arrival, the whole 
train load is inspected by a corps of sani-, 
tary officials. The fat ones are then dis- 
tributed among the dealers and market 
men, while the others—and these include 
the vast majority—are sent to be fattened 
at farms and feeding establishments in the 
outlying provinces. 

The inspection is exceedingly rigid. Ifa 
single goose dies en route or is found sick 
with any disease that can be communi- 
cated to others, the whole carload is 
placed in quarantine for a period of eight 
days. Should another goose die during 
this period, the whole lot is kept in quar- 
antine eight days longer at a cost of about 
2,000 marks ($476), whereby the loss of the 
owner becomes so enormous that he is 
driven to the most extreme care and pre- 
caution in all future operations of the 
same kind. This is the real object of the 
system—to make the penalty of introduc- 
ing diseased birds so severe as to render 
such practice ruinous to the perpetrators. 
In certain cases, where the evidence of 
neglect or infectious disease is not con- 
clusive, the lot is taken to the city abat- 
toir anc killed under supervision of the 
sanitary police, after which such as are 
found to be free from disease are released 
for sale at a special auction held in the 
central market hall, whence the trade 
name “auction geese’ which applies to 
those which have been slaughtered under 
police supervision. Those which show no 
trace of disease, but have been unavoid- 
ably injured in transit and are otherwise 
in good condition, are called “‘Bracken,”’ 
and are sold to certain dealers who retail 
them for reduced prices at a special mar- 
ket beside the great market place, where 
the poorest and most frugal Berliner can 
find something adapted to his purse. 

The aggregate wholesale traffic in geese 
at Berlin amounts annually to nearly $2,- 
000,000. To the ordinary observer, all geese 
are very much alike; but the expert deal- 
ers here divide the Russian birds into 
twenty-one different breeds and cate- 
gories, which now command in the Ber- 
lin market, according to species, age, size 
and conditions, wholesale prices varying 
from 43 to 60 cents each, though the prices 
advance with those of other poultry as the 
season lengthens from autumn into winter, 
the great climax of the trade being just 
before and during the Christmas holidays, 
when goose in every form, from the plain 
“Gaesenbraten” of the laboring classes to 
the pate de fois gras of the epicure, dom- 
inates the tables of the festive season. 

FRANK H. MASON, 


Consul-General. 
Berlin, October 18, 1900. 


“HENS’ TEETH.” 





Men know all about this subject; but 
we must write a few words for the boys, 
says the “American Stock Keeper.” There 
is a striking adaptation of the digestive 
organs in animals to their several condi- 
tions and wants. In some of the lower 
orders the body is ‘‘all stomach,”’ having 
no appendages, or only those necessary 
to convey food to the receiving orifice, 
as in the earth worm, or the little hydra 
found in fresh water. With the higher 
order of animals there is the it 


the outside, so that the food, when let 
into the gizzard from the crop is ground 
as between the upper and nether mill- 
stone. This grinding is facilitated by the 
mixture of gravel or other substances, 
which the fowls take from time to time, 
as needed. 

In a healthy fowl the work of digestion 
is very thorough. Gastric juice is formed 
in glands above the gizzard and poured 
in during the grinding process. As fast 
as the food gets to the right condition it 
passes from the gizzard to the intestines. 
Carnivorous birds or those living exclu- 


sively on flesh or fish, have no such grind- 
ing organ; it is for the grain-devouring 
fowls. It is very curious that hens’ 
teeth should be in the body; but how 
could it be otherwise, or what man could 


contrive a flying machine any better. 


Some people lose sight of the fact that | 
the male bird is half of the flock, says the 
“Poultry Visitor.’ Discard every male 
bird that is defective, or not up to re- 
quirements, and replace him with one as 
near perfect as you can possibly obtain. 
A few dollars difference in the’ price 
should not be allowed to stand in the way, 


as a poor specimen for a breeder is dear 
at any price. 
POULTRY POINTERS. 
JOHN R. GARBEE, Billings, Mo., in 


renewing his poultry advertisement, says 
in his letter: ‘‘My wife, the boy and 
I all love the RURAL WORLD.” Mr. 
Garbee breeds the White Holland turkeys. 
He has left three large young toms which, 
to insure quick sale, will go at $% each. He 
has a good stock of 8. C. B. Leghorn cock- 
erels at $1 to $3 each. Read his advertise- 
ment and write for prices. Mr. Garbee 
is reliable and conscientious, and will give 
customers satisfaction. 

J. E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo., has 
some B. P. R. cockerels for sale at $1 each 
to close them out quickly, and also an es- 
pecially fine lot of young M. B. turkey 
toms that are well marked; have large 
bone, and weigh from 28 to 31 pounds each. 
Mr. Summers is anxious to close all these 
out, and they will go at low prices to RU- 
RAL WORLD readers. We can recom- 
mend this stock. He also has some good 
Poland-China pigs of fall farrow that will 
be ready for spring use. 


AGREAT BOOK ABOUT A GREAT MA- 
CHINE. 





The new Cyphers Incubator catalog is | 
without exception the handsomest and! 
most complete book ever issued in the in- 
terest of the poultry industry. It contains 
224 pages (8xll inches) with more than 200 
new illustrations representing the high- 
est art of the engraver; the cover is a 
symphony of delicate gray tints with just 
a dash of red, and the text is devoted to 
sensible, practical poultry talk which 
every poultry raiser ought to read. It 
is an extremely beautiful book and as use- 
ful and practical as it’s handsome. 

The Cyphers Company puts out with 
every machine they sell one of the strong- 
est guarantees we have ever seen on any 
machine of any kind. And the beauty of 
it is every poultryman in America can 
rest assured that it means exactly what 
it says. 

We know that every one of our readers 
will be interested in this magnificent cata- 
log. Send 10 cents to pay postage, and ask 
for Book 61, Address are Incubator 
Company, Wayland, N. Y., Boston, Mass., 
New York City, or Chicago, Illinois. 
POULTRY PROFITS. . 
The biggest side issue of farming is 
poultry raising, and it can be made posi- 
tively profitable, if carried along with 
some degree of forethought. The very 
first thing to do is to get a good incubator 
—the Victor is one of the very best. t 
the hens do the laying, feed them up and 
keep them up to the laying point, but do 
not waste chances in setting hens. The 
utmost care will not prevent hens break- 
ing eggs and leaving the nest. The Victor 
is so very simple, so strong, almost self- 
regulating, that it is much easier to Nandle 
than even one self-willed hen, while it takes 





care of more eggs than a score or more of 
hens. pe we cater pt the incubator pro- 
duces m: epee roportion of chicks 
that it is har ly possible there is a chicken 
raiser unfamiliar with that feature. The 
chicks are free from lice and disease— 
they start out in the world endowed with 
health and strength. The farmer or chick- 
en raiser that is not familiar with the Vic- 
tor incubators and brooders should write 
at once to George Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill., 
for the 178-page illustrated descriptive 
book of incubators and brooders. It is 
“chockful” of poultry lore. There is much 
in it, too, about hatching and raising 
ducks, how to build poultry houses, etc. 
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and W. P: Rocks. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 
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They Neve Never Fail 


Zon cannot afford to risk 
2 


BLACK 
Only fine birds for sale. 
JACOB 


LANGS 
Write for prices. 
HETRICK, Wahoo, Ned 





500 BARRED and WHITE 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 


D. T. HEIMLICH; 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
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Marilla incubator Co. Box 96 Rose Hill, N.Y. 
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E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H Turkeys, Silver 
L. Wyandottes and Barred P, Rocks. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


Cockerels $1.50; Hens as 00; 1 aie $3.00; Eggs $1.00 
ae r 13. MRS. L. M. MONSEES, 
imestone Valley Farm, fimnithten, Pettis Co., Mo. 


Silver Wyandottes ! 


t Mo. State Show, Fayette. Mo., Dec.. 1900, I ex- 
fipived four cockerels and six pullets, and won Ist, 
24 and 3d cockere)], 2d, 3d and 4th —, and ist 
breeding pen. Score 1871-16. Stock for sale. 

E. BE. CODDING, sedalia, Mo. 














High scoring White Langshans, Buff Rocks, 
$1.50. 10 White Langshan hens, first $9 takes them; 
Cockerels. Mrs. L. Mumpower, Chillicothe, Mo, 





‘OR SALE—Barred Plymouth ——_ cockerels 
from high scoring pens 75 cents e: ch. 
rs. Wm. H. TAYLOR, Roaroxe. Mo. 





UFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $1.25 per 138 
HY. C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 





ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS — Twenty - five 
cocks for sale. I breed the rocks exclusively, 

‘arm raised. 
CENTURY 


in season at $1.00 per setting. 
. L. MILLER, Pennsborv, Mo. 
MAPLEHURST’S | 
EGGS. 
Fresh, Fertileand True to Name. 
E668 from Al birds in —— ular’ or profitable 
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B. P. ROCKS, EXCLUSIVEL 





INTY-five years in the poultry business; 
ave shipped fowls and eggs to almost every 
Send for illustrated catal of the best 
Eastern stock. MBs. KATE GRIFFITH 
Bowling Green, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Now atthe EGG FARM. Stock equals the best. 
tees as cheap as any. Young and old Brown and 
ite Leghorns, Barred an hite Ply. a 

Black Minorca. Write to day for Circular to 
. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 








M. B. TURKEYS, 


Large bone, elegant markings. Standard 

sbans; none better. Write your wants. Mrs. 6. 

Singleton, Propr., Elmhurrt Po - Yards. 
Welisvilie, Mo. 


‘PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


ronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
on Silver, Golden and White Wyandoites. Berrea 
eve lymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pear! 
Guin x for sale. Mrs. J. A. JOHNSTON. 








Prairie I Home, Cooper Co., Mo 
Wrentases and 8. 8. 
ie, 
nt HAYNES Aeon? 


BUFF ROCKS tian, 
Ames, Il). 
BLACK LANGSHANS, 


Barred P_ Rocks, 200 cockerels and pullete, scori: 
92 to 96% by Ben 8. Myers to sell. $1.50 to 8. Write 
your wants. SOHN i ETYICH, Bowling Green, Mo. 


QREED TO LAY—Barred Ply. Rocks and Peki 
Ducks; prize heap extra large bone and well 


. TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 
ILVER PLUME pores FARM—Lt. Brahmas 
fe eae WG - Holland bag aa wastal 
in season. 
Langshan 


Sine Sone Stoc 
and Blk. 
B* 











From other yards B, e ona es 
Ckis. M. Benway, Brookfield,Linn Co., Mo. 





RRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS and MAMMOTH 
vee x | TURKEYS forsale. Eggs in season. 
DUNCAN, Perrim, Clinton Co., Mo. 





lack Langshans and M. B. Turkeys, pure Pa 
and la size. Prices reasonable, Mrs. 
RVIN, noke, Mo. 





60 BARRED P. ROGK ses" sue 


xtra good ones; Oy n season, 
- LIL, Marshall, Mo. 


— and By 4 4 ROCKS “and raniy DUCKS 


o possi 8 in seaso 
J.B. 
Ww" 





in, $1 pe 
MING. & Mexico. Mo. 


ITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, from 16 to 20 Ib. 
name. White Plymouth Rocks zrom 96 point 
Mrs, M. A, UAMPBELL, Rosemond, III. 


FOR SALE! 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Barred Plymouth 

kerels and Poland China of Black 

U. 8., Look Me Over and Chief Perfection 2d strains, 
call On or address, 

J.E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo 











1882., EGGS $1.50 PER 15, 1901, 
High-class Lt, prahmee, | Buff Cochins, Black Lang 
eons Serres Ply , 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 
H.T. REED, Gaur POINT, ILL. 

HP" Sioneame barred P. Rocks breeding cockerels 
Montank Strain) even in color, nicely barred. 
iso eggs for hatching. t rices reasonable. Albert 
Gutgosail, Alfred and Scanlon aves,, St.Louis,Mo, 
BARRED ROCKS, e's al! sold, hens and pul- 
let- for sale, $6@5, $4.50, $6. Our 1001 


breeding yards contain all our 1900 winners and tt 
cream of our Jast -~ Gus 
15. PEKIN 


per 
wn, 4 ducks 1 drake es. ie 
$1 per i0. NEP 6. Hs LTRY RANCH, 
a gh aang Mo, 
GGS Sint. and B) 
Good stock at $1 for 15 egg:. 
ccagnt eae oe C HOUCHENS, Ferris, [l1. 


P. Rocks (Latham strain). Some fine c’k’ ls and 
s pu'lets forsale. O. W. Reed, Prairie Hill, ad 


LACK Langshans, Robinson strains. Eggs f: 
best, $1.50 for 15.82.50for30. J. A. Feemeecn. 
wk Point, Mo. 











From White ad a ppm and 











HITE Rock eens ay | sale, $2 each. Hggs 
$1.50 per 13 R. Hume, Florissant, Mo. 





HOICE B. R. Cockerels $1.25 each; Eggs $1 
for 15. white 0 area once $2.00 for 10. Bork. 
‘ire swine. CINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 


UFF ingtons. Eggs 4 om best birds, prize win- 
ners, $3 forl5. Geo. 8. Townsend, Troy. Mo. 


M. & B. vars from Convention SS Winner 
to man with rig 


901. -tock for sale 
Vv UHRIGHAN. Box 346, Independence, Mo. 
WE PAY $24 PER WEEK {omen rite re 
Poultry Comermns in country; send stamp for 
terms. Royal Mfg, Co., Dept. F,, Franklin, Pa. 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


Wor 12 wees of "lack ine 
i t. Yearling 9 and 2 yea! 


aR t. ckis. 
Mt L. SEINGLE- 














are to 
old hens ‘ana pullets maved to 
First orders get best birds. Mrs. 
TON, Wellsville, Mo, 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
(Conger strain), Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. "Prize 
winning, exhibition 
and eggs for sale. Also 8 good 80 A 

U. E. THORMOND, 
Blue Rock Poultry Farm. LOUISIANA, Mo. 














good ponte Downs, Polands Collies aid 


at low 
W. B. DOAK, 


Russellville, Tenn. | 





eo for cigars; new , quick 


WANTE usiness, big m: 


NSUMERS’ ‘Greak oo. 634 So. Tth-st., oat. Souls. 


OOK. 5 choice W.P. R. ckls. $1.25 and $3; 2 Buff R, 
ckls. $2 and $3. Mrs. J, E. MAY, Wilson, Mo. 








iOY’S 40-page Illustrated Poultry 
Catalog «e.—A guide for poultry rais 
ers. Contains valuable information on 
y Sones culture, cures, winter 
incubators, OU, ete, 1) 
reeders forsale; 10 varieties. Send stamp. 
Frank Foy, Des Moines.Ja. Box , 


e Large Bronze Toms and Sil- 


in 
F ver and Golden Wyandottes. 
MRS. E. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo. 





y M B. TUR KEYS won again at OC 
Hall, Kansts City; seven Biras capturing 
elght prizes. A few Jeft for sale. 
Jones, Independence, Mo., Box 258. 


If you fail to find a cure Sed ng 
Bebe yu ple 
medy Co., St. Louis. Mo. Mo. 


MOTHERS 


Cure guaran’ 





for 45. Circular, iD. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 
LVE SPANGLED HAMBURGS $1 each 
§ 6 for 85.50; $i 


r 15. 
THOMAS VICKERS, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 





of catching, tearing, crushing, grinding 
and salivating before the food is taken 
into the stomach. How it is with birds? 
How do the tenants of the poultry yard 
prepare and digest their food? 

Fowls have their bodily 
with special reference to flying. Poor 
economy to put a heavy jaw and set of 
teeth in the head of a bird! The head 
must be small, light and pointed, to cut, 
the air. It is only provided with an ap- 
pendage to tear fiesh or pluck grain 
seeds or fruit and seize insects. The bird 
of prey has a hooked beak to tear flesh. 
Our domestic fowls, living on grain, grass, 
fruit, insects, etc., have beaks just 
suited to their purpose. Every one who 
feeds poultry knows with what ease and 
rapidity they can stow away food. The 
crop is only the storage room—or, prop- 
erly, the hopper. Here is deposited all 
the food, whole, or only divided just 
enough to go down the passage. In the 
gizzard is carried on the process of grind- 
ing and the ‘“hens’ teeth” are only 
found here. The inside—wall, so-called 
'_of the gizzard iss hard and tough. 


These walls are peseed toward each 
other by the contraction of muscles cn 





construction 


wees sort Turkeys 


PRIZE WINNIN 


we rred Plymouth 
Ra in season 
Address Miss Mary i “Schaal, xington, Mo- 





EGGS, “YES” EGGS. 
pure stock: all Thoroughbred. White Hol- 
ts.each. White and Dorvea 


up). John R. Garbee, Box R W, Billings, Mo. 


ai 
(0c each. Order any kind wanted (§ order and 





- ene 24 + Toulouse 


A. Jan. 
Write 
os season, MRS. HUG 


Non: 


lige 00 D, so ach 


Highlan 





DEAL POULTRY FARM. 


Eggs in season. (Box 


e Co 


Many a Valuable Fowl 
has been killed by coarse, splintered bone in 
the and the loss attributed to hen cholera. 
Hen cholera is a myth. Feed properly and 
there will be no trouble. ‘How to Make 
Poultry Pay,” tells how it is done. Jt is 





at the St 
; also 2d on 
for prices. fine 
ENE 





Wo Wem oe comets 
claims of al ection 








INVESTIGATE. BEFORE | You k BUY. | 


AND COMMON sExen FOLDING BRCORERS « are giving be 


(han eng ethes mate, they are so ble and sure. ss fae pals 
Pay Freight. busy utes fuss and bother. catalogue is w aot 
We the ask vou 17 for ie Ien’ti t worth examining? ae: ss 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 


ind then decides W, Webellore you will aoa tha — 


ATGH INCUBATORS 











pses from other treatments; py b 
nye pha => od evidence. 


DRINK _HABI 


A treatment taken at home by th the 
patient which renders 
Whiskey, Beer, Etc. , Obnoxious. 


Se firms of National Re ee — 
CoO., Dept. BR, 8 





PLEASANT H 


Barred — © Mid of 4 


Sas Rock cockere!s 
$2.00 each or thr ry ae w, 
$3.60 each. Hens 2 oirote et at $2.00 to $2.50 each. 


you your money’s worth or you can Sacume bir4is if 
JNO. 


ILL POULTRY 


is. Good ores a os a few extra ones at 
Holland Good young tum: at $3.00 to 
Order direct from tt this advertisement, we will give 


not satisfiea. 
HEDGES & SON, Christian Co., Pana, Ill, 











Sree. Send for it. 
E. C. Stearns & Co., Box 66 Syracuse, N.Y. 
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ho 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 
; 


THAT 
Mothers wil! find it a pleasant and safe remedy 


COUGH 
to give their children for whooping cough and 


croup. At druggists, 250, 50c and $1.00 a bottle. 


HOG TAMER 


© Makes nose like cut. 


Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
one ws . we: 
to gauges to suit sizeof hog. e, pre 
wr. I. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium in any form, and as 
an expectorant it has no 
equal. 





NEVER 
ROOT. 





ARNS of plank save timber and cash. Cheapest. 
strongest, most desirable; 4.000 of them in 42 
states. ‘ested for 18 years. Book for stamp. 


SHAWVER RROTHERS, Bellefontaine, 0. 


TAREQ My 


zx TOL 


Dana’s..2i;-EAR LABELS 


stam with any name or address with consecutt 
numbers. Isupply forty recording associations 
ds of practical farmers, b at ore and veteri- 
Sample nts Wanted. 
ne " West Lebanon, 


OANA. 70 Main 
FREE DIP AND FEED 
MOORE’S REMEDY 


and cure Mange, kill Lice and Fever Germs, 
remove Worms, Prevent Choiera, at a cost of 


Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 6S 


Write us to-day and save your 
Address Moore's Co. Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ne 





BOOK ON HOW TO 








A HOT PROPOSITION! 


For a lumited time we wil) every farmer buying 
ove of our Harper Ball ring Forges acom- 
bined Anvil Vise Free—freight prepaid. Save 
time and money ae ye own — thi, 
winter. Order now. We pay freight. Forge, » 

Anvil and Free. 


Circulars 
C. R. Harper Mfg, Co. Box 216, Marshalltown, lowa. 


SPECIAL PRICES, 


and Combination Beam, 





y SCALE €O., 
128 Central St. 


Gataloe Free’'Writenow BINCHAMTON.N.Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 








AND TECUMSEH 
« POLAND-CHINA PIGS 
at $10. Giite bred , that are ‘ht. Personal in 
vestigation solicited. Jersey 6 for sale. 
ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Obina 

Bonk chicks. ‘Youu stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND GHIMAS crag 


‘AN, Oermi White Oo..1ll. 








HOICE POLAND-CHINA'S—Kither sex, deliv- 
erea to any point in Missouri for $15.00 each. 
JAMES MasSBY. Kinloch, Mo. 


Po cei Chinas—We have someextra fancy ae 
‘al 





of 150 Ibs , and some fancy pigs of both sex 0 
1 farrow to offer the trade. ey are perfect 
coat and color, sired by U. &. Chief Tecumseh 2d, 
U. 8. Perfect | Know, Prince Hadley and Marks 
Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 
I.. A, Spies Breeding 


Winchester. 
stock is not satisfactory. 
Co., St. Jacob, Il. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


BIG 2 HERD 











Duroc Jersey and Chester 
White Hep. by 4 individu- 
crated. rite for let-live 


0 screenings 
on J. BE. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 





Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! ,teca- 
ne opens EO WAGENER, Pana, Ill. 


S. G. RICHARDS,® im eens 
Breeds Hest Strains of DUROC-JERSEYS. 


oO: 
Write for Prices. 
UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 











ROSE HILL HERD OF 


Duroc -Jersey Hogs 

Bred gilts all sold. 4, a of fall pigs for 
. boa: rrow. 

naa 6 cigs a Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


BERKSHIRES. 
‘Ja English Berkshires, all ages. Write 
L y%. BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, I]l. 





























FARMS FOR SALE! 


We have many first-class farms to sell in the 
vest counties Missouri. Should you contem- 
late buying or wrading for a farm write for our 


ree ve Catalogue. r 
RUTLEDGE & KILPATRICK REALTY CO., 
717 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 











OURB FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 
ET ai idinorel Goat and ‘Timber Land 
it ’ . 

a Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis, 


Cash For Your Farm 


hrough oe. me maoter weene 
located. Send description and selling p' learn 
my plan. ‘W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert 8t., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE—FARM 


120 acres, 50 under plow. LA ae from station, pene 
it, good spring. ice per acre, one 
peg r ". BosMER. Marshfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE-FINE STOCK FARM 


t 190 acres, 18 miles from 8t. Louis, in Dilinois; 
rich prairie soil; railroad station at corner of farm, 
with No. l freight and passenger service; adjoins 
bam. express, telephone, 2 “eroperty of mou? 
bank, express, te one, etc. TO} - 
pow es and will = é = —— 

rtunity for stoc jer or dairyman. 

96 "5 ._ A. VANCE, Edwardsville, Ill. 


FOR SALE! 


Two first-class Benton County, Osage River bot- 
Sa ag By Lt apart, and five miles 
from Warsaw, 2 cents oe Se ee 


price and terms, address 
Wm. S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 
C. Madson, Edw.Covle & Jos. B. Hensley 























Photo by J. O. SHROYER. 








She Pig Pen. 


BUTCHERING TIME. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Not many 
persons who were reared upon a farm or 
have spent any considerable portion of 
their lives in a rural community will ever 
forget butchering day. It is a day of un- 
usual activity to the older members of the 
family. 

In some neighborhoods it is customary 
for several families or at least two or 











three to club together and help each oth- 
er out in this disagreeable affair. This is 
a@ very good way and serves to increase 
sociability and teaches us that there is | 
pleasure as well as profit in sharing each | 
other's burdens. 
There are many methods pursued in 
getting the year’s supply of meat. Some 
people sell off their hogs at 4 cents and 
buy them back in a few months at about | 
12% cents per pound. This is a very ex-| 
travagant as well as an inconvenient | 
method of procedure. But there are oth- 
ers who desire to put up their own meat 
and be well supplied at all seasons of the 
year. We usualy butcher a small beef 
and eight head of hogs a yea?. About the 
first of October or perhaps in September 
we kill a small hog, put it down in jars 
and cover with lard, or, if the weather is 
not too hot, simply pickle in brine. 
Later on we kill another, then a beef, 
and about the time that is used up or some 
time in January or February we kill our 
summer's supply. 
After shooting and-sticking we place the 
hog on’a drag and with a horse have to 
place of butchering. A tripod with block 
and tackle like that in the illustration is 
very useful at this stage of the proceed- 
ings. The barrel can be set at the side 
of the place where the dressed hogs are 
to be hung and by means of a windlass or 
the derrick the hog can be scalded by 
lowering and raising. It can be scraped 
while hanging or a couple of boards placed 
on trestles at the side of the barel will 
make a good platform. When _ cleaned 
raise up and swing over to the place 
where it is to be hung and adjust the gam- 
brel, and you have the hog dressed almost 
without a lift. It is a very tiresome job 
to drag, pull or twist at half a dozen 
three-hunrded pound hogs for half a day. 
This year we used one of the patent 
scrapers. They are very rapid and can 
be had of large department stores and 


.| at some hardware stores for 15 or 20 cents. 


If you do not have one of these use a 
corn knife to remove ‘the hair. In the 
best scald we got in dressing six hogs we 
put a whole pailful of cold water in a 
half barrel of hot water we used to scald 
in. A great many make the mistake of 
using too hot a scald. Pull the hog out 
of the barrel to cool at least twice while 
scalding; a slow scald is better than a 
quick one and you can remove most of 
the hair from the feet while waiting for 
it to cool. 
J. O. SHROYER. 
Richardson Co., Neb. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
EB. W. GROVE'S signature is on each box. 25c. 


PIG PASTURES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I want to raise 
about 40 or 50 pigs for fall market. They 
have begun to arrive already. I have no 
permanent pasture, but have five acres 
of ground I want to sow for pasture to 
furnish grazing until October. What I 
want to know is the best manner in which 
to sow it, so as to have a continued pas- 
ture for my hogs. I will first give my 
idea as how best to do, viz: First, my 
land does not drain well. Lot No. 1 of 
two acres, I have just sown in turf oats 
for pasture until May 15. Lot No. 2 of 
two acres is to be sown in sorghum for 
May and June. Lot No, 3 of one acre is 
to be sown in peas for July. Then May 
15 sow lot No. 1 in peas or sorghum for 
August and September. I also expect to 
plant peas in my corn field of 30 acres to 
turn them on about October 1. 

It seems to me like a great many peas, 
but don’t know anything better for this 
climate and season. 

If anyone can help me in making a 
better selection and give better time for 
sowing, etc., I will consider it quite a 
favor. I am a beginner in the business 


THE STANDARD POLAND-CHINA 
RECORD ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of the Standard Poland- 
China Record Association, held Febru.iry 
6, at Maryville, Mo., President E. E. Ax- 
line in his address sald: 

No doubt it would be a great disappoint- 
ment to all who know me if I should at- 
tempt to make a speech, as all know 1 
could not do so. I will only call atten- 
tion to a few facts pertaining to the con- 
dition of our Record. It is very gratify- 
ing to know that we are still in a very 
prosrerous condition. Business has been 
unusually good during the past year. Mem- 
bers of the Association are generally in- 
terested as will be shown by the num- 


| ber of pedigrees recorded and the number 


of shares sold and transferred. It is gener- 
ally conceded that our Record is the 
simplest and most complete Poland-China 
Record now in existence. It is not only 


|complete within itself, but is practically 
{a consolidation of all the records. 


Our 
financial condition and standing are very 
good as is shown by the accumulation 
of funds in the hands of our treasurer. 
Our business is carried on in a business- 
like manner by our efficient secretary; 
also the business transacted by our Board 
of Directors and Executive Committee is 
done for the best good of the association. 
Let us all as members try to become more 
interested in our annual meeting. It 
ought not to be expected that a minority 
of the membership have to do all the busi- 
ness of the organization, as has been 
shown by the small attendance at the last 
few annual meetings. If the organization 
is worthy of the patronage of the breeder, 
it surely is worthy of a better represen- 
tation of its membership at its annual 
meetings. I would suggest that each 
member present not only become more 
interested himself, but strive to inter- 
est our fellow members, and may each 
one feel that it is his duty to try to in- 
duce some other member to attend the 
meetings of the association and to feel a 
deeper interest in the welfare. 

On motion of W. T. Garrett the Board 
of Directors of the Standard Poland- 
China Record Association was recom- 
menced to appropriate the sums of $250 
to be used as special premiums to mem- 
bers of said association at the Swine Show 
to be held at Kansas City, Missouri, in 
1901. That said amount if appropriated 
shall be apportioned pro-rata on all first 
premiums in regular classes, in which Po- 
land-Chinas are shown at said show, as 
per list of premiums to be issued by the 
managers of said exposition. Said spe- 
cial premium or premiums shall be paid 
by the secretary of the Standard Associ- 
ation upon presentation of certificate of 
the president and secretary of said exposi- 
tion certifying that the .holder of said 
certificate won the first premium in the 
class or classes as above. 

H. M. Kirkpatrick was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing 
year. 

Vice-presidents were elected as follows: 
James Johnson, Arizona; J. A. Finley, 
Arkansas; James Bolinger, Colorado; 8. 
W. Myers, Illinois; W. A. Paxton, Cali- 
fornia; Bruce Findley, Indiana; J. T. 
Paynter, Kansas; West Jones, Iowa; 
D. B. Garriott, Kentucky; C. R. Allen, 
Mississippi; F. M. Lail, Missouri; S. R. 
Fos, Nebraska; H. H. Wing, New York; 
David Craig, Oregon; F. B. Hutchison, Ok- 
lahoma Territory; P. W. Peterson, South 
Dakota; mo Parrott, Texas. 


G GE F. WOODWORTH, 
Maryville, Mo. Secretary. 


If you feed and water stock, it will 
ite EEL 


0. K. HAKRY 8T 


we to writ 
ORGS, St. Louis, for baa Illustrated 


Catalog of Feed Cork Nog Trough: 
Tanks, etc. x a er 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


THE L. A. SPIES BREEDING CoO., St. 
Jacobs, Ill., have received numerous let- 
ters from their patrons, which are a good 
indication of how satisfactory a firm this 
is to do business with. Extracts from a 
few of these letters follow: Emiel Lind- 
burg, Williamsport, Ill, wrote: “The gilt 
you sent me last week is a daisy. I am 
more than satisfied.” C. Burkhart, 
Rossington, Ky., said: ‘‘The boar came 
through O. K. He is a good one and I am 
well pleased with him.’’ J. 


good bone and is all right.” 

only a few of the many testimonials they 
receive. We take pleasure in recommend- 
ing them to our readers who are needing 
anything in their line. When a customer 
is not pleased, if he will write them 
within reasonable time and return the 
stock in good condition they will refund 
the purchase price by return mail, 


Some one may have non-breeding sows. 


and have but little experience in hog rais- 
ing. 
A neighbor of mine has just lost 12 head 
of shoats from running on an oat patch 
about two hours. Do you think there 
would be any danger in turning hogs on 
them in the early spring? 
Lamar Co., Tex. JIM WALKER. 
Had the shoats died from running in a 
patch of sorghum, it would have been 
more proof t sorghum is us; 
but it is somewhat unusual to learn that 





ers Mr, 
use his five 
acres for hog pasture.—Editor. 


a read 
alker as to how best to 





Give them daily a gill of fine ground 
hempseed, in dry meal or corn and shorts 
or ground feed. 

If you can fit up an apparatus easily 
for doing the work, it will pay to cook the 
small potatoes before feeding to the hogs; 
the hogs will thrive better, and the pota- 
toes go further. 


PORK EXPORTS.—The exports of pork 
products from the United States for the 11 
months of 1900, so far reported were at 
tgs teense pounds tor the year, valued at 

poun or the year, a’ 
$109,086,882, or a small fraction less than 
7.7% cents a on an average. .More 
than half of the total was and 
pickled pork and lard, the low prices of 


tilize | which, as compared with bacon and hams, 


reduce: the eral average price. Com- 

with trade that of the rest of 
the world in these products is infinitesi- 
; mal. What the result would be if any con- 





Two hundred bushels of po- 


tatoes remove eighty pounds 


&s of “actual” Potash from the 
=, soil. Unless this quantity 
>. is returned to the soil, 
&. the following crop will 
&* materially decrease. 


We have books telling about 
composition, use and value of 
fertilizers for various crops, 
They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., 
New York. 











siderable proportion of these exports were 
turned into higher cost and higher priced 
products, or what effect they would have 
upon the prices that our hog growers are 
advised to “go for” is worthy of most 
serious consideration. 

TOPPING OFF.—A correspondent of a 
contemporary describes a new method of 
“topping off’’ pigs and making the flesh 
hard instead of flabby. About an hour 
after the animals have had their usual 
ration, whatever it may be, give each one 
a small quantity of dry meal of whatever 
kind is preferred. It is not to be mixed 
with any other substance, nor is it to be 
moistened in any way. The pigs eat it 
slowly, as they are compelled to do on 
account of the dryness, and will take a 
good half-hour to get through a small 
portion. The effort of this dry ration, 
eaten by itself about an hour after the 
usual feed, is to impart a firmness to the 
flesh which is difficult to obtain by any 
other method of feeding. The pigs ap- 
pear also to enjoy the dry mea! thor- 
oughly, 

HUNGRY HOGS.—The John A. Salzer 
Seed Company of La Crosse, Wis., the 

t farm seed growers, have some splen- 
id seed sorts to cure the hunger of the 
hogs and make them happy, fat, healthy 
ant contented. In their Peaoat, a perfect 
food in the green state, or in their great 
Giant Incarnat clover, or sand vetch, or 
cow peas or rape, they have heavy crop- 
ping, quick producing foods, that tempt 
the appetite of the swine, or cow, or sheep, 
or poultry, or horse. Every mouthful 
of this food seems to give contentment 
and adds flesh and fat. Their great cata- 
log tells all about it. Have you seen a 
copy? If not, send for one to-day, en- 
closing 5 cents postage. It is worth $100 
to any wide-awake farmer. 

Ss. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo., 
writes: Please tell RURAL WORLD read- 
ers that I have no more bred Duroc-Jersey 
gilts for sale. The demand has been so 
strong that I could not supply it. I still 
have a few choice boars of spring farrow 
and 50 fall pigs that are thrifty and of the 
good kind. I will endeavor to raise more 
pigs this year than ewes, and hope to be 
better prepared to supply the increasing 
demand. Your paper has sent me more 
good customers than three others I have 
advertised in. Please change my adver- 
tisement as per copy.” 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 

ica) Building, St. Louis, "Mo. 

L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, 

Mo. 
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GOATS IN THE OZARKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am only a 
beginner in the goat business. I have a 
flock of 41 head of old ones and six young 
kids at present, I live on the Frisco, about 
121 miles southwest from St. Louis. This 
is a rough country, covered with timber, 
and there is quite a lot of our lands that 
is better adapted for pastures than for 
any other purpose. The hillsides in many 
places are very steep, but the soil is a 
black limestone and very productive. 
Clover, blue grass and timothy grow 
finely here. I see no reason why all kinds 
of tame grass will not do well here. The 
land is rolling and dry. Good spring 
water flows from almost every ravine in 
this section of the country. There is not 
a pool of stagnant water in this whole 
country. Good uplands can be bought for 
$3 per acre, and rough pasture lands can 
be bought from $1 to $2 per acre. 

From our short experience with the An- 
gora goats, these lands can be made very 
profitable in a short time by pasturing 
them with goats and at the same time the 
goats will bring in a nice income. My 
little bunch goes to the woods every morn- 
ing and returns to the barn at night for 
shelter. If the weather is.very bad they 
prefer to stay under shelter. The only 
feed I have given them thus far’ is some 
corn and crushed feed. They prefer to 
eat buds and bark in preference to good 
hay. The little kids, goatlike, prefer to 
sleep or rest on a board or log rather than 
on a bed of straw. There is a sill in my 
barn, about one foot from the ground. 
The kids all sleep on this sill. The goats 
delight in walking on the top of some 
steep precipice. They would make good 
rope walkers with a little practice. It 
does not take such a strong fence to hold 
them, providing there is nothing for them 
to walk up on. If there should be a rail 
down at one end they will all walk over. 
There is room enough down here among 
the hills of the Ozarks to make good sheep 
and goat ranches for many a one with lim- 


ited capital. JNO. A. CHAMBERS. 
Phelps Co., Mo. 


CAN HOME FLOCKS MEET OUR DE- 
MAND? 


(Concluded from last issue.) 


Some who hear that the big ranches are 
breaking up, by a tendency towards small- 
er holdings, incorrectly assume that this 
necessarily diminishes. It is a great mis- 
take. On the contrary, better care and 
feed enlarge the carrying capacity of the 
range, and ten acres in alfalfa will give 
much more feed than a hundred on the 
range, and immense increase in lamb 
feeding and mutton production, to answer 
the requirements of rapidly enlarging 
population, is the cause of much extension 
of sheep husbandry in that region. And 
there are nooks and corners, valleys all 
through the Rocky Mountains, too small 
to tempt the occupancy of the cattle 
kings. It is absurd to talk of the present 
supply of beef and mutton and wool. A 
new era is slowly opening, changes in 
ranch methods, but it means an immense 
ultimate increase in feeding capacity, and 
not a famine of cattle and sheep. Men 
who assume it do not know what they 
are talking about, and do not dream of 
the development which a selection of 
forage plants that draw their own water, 
or need little, will produce, 





What can be done and what will be 
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dled with honor. 





Royal Bred Poland-China 
BROOD SOW SALE 


ZEIGRA BROS., 
| McCUNE, KAN., FEBRUARY 27, 1901] 


26 Yearling Sows, 33 Spring Gilts and 13 Select Boars. 


This is a select lot taken from over 300 head, all of 
with individual merit is our standard. The sows and tiple or pone 
so as to produce best results, namely, Crawford vo. 
Wilkes (the Lail sow), Western Wilkes, sire U. S. Victor 
Klever’s Model and out of Fashion Beauty 24d, 
Write for catalog. But if you cannot come, 
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} g, the best of blood lines bac 

gilts are sired by and bred to our three great sot 
Chief. by old Chief Tecumseh 2d, and out of Ina 
» dam Sweepstakes Wilkes, Model Beauty, by old 
a trio of boars hard to equal and a sale worth your attention 
send bids to our auctioneer, in our care, and they will be han- 


ZEIGRA BROS., MCCUNE, KAS. 


essa, Mo. 
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done are two different things. The coun- 
try can carry 100,000,000 sheep. In my 
experience the number has been as low as 
17,900,000, and has risen as high as 50,000,000. 
What will be depends on price and profit. 
Reduce the prices, or agitate for price- 
reducing conditions, and flocks will de- 
cline; under present conditions and values 
they will increase annually. This has 
been the history of wool-growing, and the 
future will be as the past. From 1862 to 
1867 numbers increased from 24 to 42 mil- 
lions—75 per cent in five years, and in 
four years fell to 32. Again, when de- 
mand and prices were steady, the in- 
crease from 1871 to 1884 was from 32 to 50 
millions. In five years, characterized by 
some hostile legislation and adverse cus- 
tom rulings, resulting in reduction of 
price, numbers fell over seven millions, 
with somewhat better prices increasing 
about five millions more in five years to 
1894, when came the deluge, with universal 
destruction only prevented by the -hope 
that the bitter waters would subside. Price 
is the barometer indicating in its fall 
storms and destruction as surely as that 
which measures the weight of the air we 
breathe. 

The longest period of uinterrupted pros- 
perity was 13 years to the beginning of 
1884, and flocks attained their highest 
point, and very little wool for clothing was 
imported. Had it been continued to the 
present time, and the wool all used in 
domestic ‘consumption, over-production 
might have reduced somewhat both the 
supply of wool and goods, and, of course, 
checking the increase. 

There is one lamentable development 
of the progressive tendency to sophistica- 
tion in this era of adulteration and de- 
preciation, which is to be deplored. It was 
brought in with free shoddy a few years 
ago, when Secretary North foreshadowed 
the result of that fraud in teaching un- 
scrupulous manufacturers how to com- 
pete with the rotten wastes of woolens. 

This is what Mr. North said of the orig- 
in of the recent enlarged practice in adul- 
teration some five years ago: 

“More shoddy goods are made in Eng- 
land than in all the rest of the world put 
together. . They have learned there, by 
long experience, the art of utilizing to 
the best advantage every kind of refuse 
that comes from rags and wastes. Let 
it have but two cords, they will find a 
way to spin it. These were the goods 
with which American mills had at once to 
compete. In order to compete, it was 
necessary to use the same kind of ma- 
terials they use at Batley and Dewsbury. 
Cheap as wool was, it was not cheap 
enough to compete with English and con- 
tinental rags.”’ 

This was the school of sophistication in 
which so many learners have found how 
to use all sorts of substitutes for honest 
wool. 

Another form of adulteration is now ex- 
tensively in vogue—the mixture of cotton 
and wool, which is reducing the demand 
for wool. The arts of deception by which 
such adulterations are made to resemble 
cloth of pure wool are practiced success- 
fully, deceiving all but experts. It is not 
because wool is dear, as no such thing 
was complained of fifteen or twenty years 
ago when wool was dear, but from the 
greed of higher profits by assumed cheap- 
ness, after the manner of the makers of 
oleomargarine, filled cheese and corn flour. 

A new association for the extension of 
sheep husbandry represents the New Eng- 
land states. No part of the country can 
be more benefited by a revival of this in- 
dustry. It will utilize waste herbage, re- 
store old pastures, create a lamb supply 
for summer hotels and boarding-houses, 
and increase the resources and profits of 
agriculture. It is as much needed in other 


farm districts, especially in the West and 
South. There never before has been such 
demand for mutton or better prices, and 
never so good a supply in quantity and 
quality—but there is room for more.—J. R. 
Dodge, in “Country Gentleman.” 


CONCERNING THE ANGORA GOAT. 


It is estimated that there are about 400,- 
000 Angora goats in the United States, and 
that our annual production of mohair is 
about 1,000,000 pounds. Although very lit- 
tle has been said or written about An- 
gora goats during the last forty years, 
they have been extensively bred in the 
western states and territories, especially 
in Texas, New Mexico, Nevada, Florida, 
California and Oregon. 

Investigations prove that they are not 
only classed among the most useful of the 
domestic animals,and have been so classed 
for thousands of years, but their useful- 
ness is manifested in various ways. The 
fleece, called ‘‘mohair,’’ furnishes some 
of the finest fabrics among ladies’ goods, 
and is used in various other manufact- 
ures. Their habit of trowsing enables the 
farmers in a wooded locality to use them 
to help in subjugating the forest. Their 
flesh is exceedingly delicate and nutritious; 
the milk, though not so abundant as with 
the milch breed of goats, is richer than 
cow’s milk, their tanned skins, though in- 
ferior in quality to the skins of the com- 
mon goats, are used for leather; their 
pelts make the neatest rugs and robes, 
and they are excellent pets for children. 




















Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of ali newspapers 
and Oable News Service excels that of as other paper. It 


rints the new news fully; 
Gomestic and world-distant _— ee Se 


Congress 


and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and 
paramount issue are under discussion. Now is te eee oF A 
scribe for the best medium keeping in touch with the whole 


world. It is DEMOORATIO i 1 - 
PAPER and Family pone, n politics but distinctly a NEWS 


Remember 
THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 


each week, 104 papers a year. It is prin 
Thursday. Address all Z a printed every Monday and 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and: Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
POL LDA POD ALP ror Prag 


Its Telegraphic 








“Invincible, Unsarpassable, 
Va ithout a Peer,”’ 


Writes a subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the ice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. It is srromp att comPanison, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 
published in America. It is sraictiy RePvsricam in 
politics, but .t is above all 4 wewsParzr, and gives aL. 
THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. Ir mu 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvazu- 
4BLE Home anv Famiiy Parse, 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight P: Each Tuesday and F 
One Dollar For One Year. Sem le Copies Free. r ve 
GLOBE PRINTING Go.. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, both for $1.50 Net. 


For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


























The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Alton, Ill., U, 8. A 





Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 
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Bargains in Berkshir: s at Sunnyside. 


HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars read 
either open or bred. Tilver Laced Ww y eevee, 


A nice lot of yearling sows 
cockerels for sale at $1.00 


yandotte eggs for hatchi ; also 
each. We can suit you in prices and quality.” SS $1.00 per 1 + ous few nice 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES — 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock 
W. iH. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES send and Stein. cdageores eet A Dir od. 15 63. Send for descriptive pamphiets 








tt 
15 Branch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LINCOLN DIP 


Cures scab; Destroys Skin parasites, 
PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Chicago, 


New York-Omaha-Kansas City-Ft. Worth-San Francisco 
at Bunceton, 


COMBINATION BROOD SOW SALE, Gocper"Seo"ino , on Wednesday, Feb. 27, 1901, 


Consisting of 45 head of extra choice Poland-China Brood § 
bred to Missouri Black Chief 2d, Look Tecumseh, and othue abalone 
Also choice spring boars. RODGERS & CULLY. 

















EMEMBER the Brood Sow Sale of Thoroughbred Berk- 
shires at Jefferson City, Mo., March 6, 1901. For 
Catalogue write J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 


A few of them in a flock of sheep are a} Animal Industry, entitled “Information 
protection from wolves and dogs; and , Concerning the Angora Goat.” The bul- 
their manure is noticeably helpful to the ;letin was prepared by Mr. George Fay- 
grass which follows them after they have ,ette Thompson, editorial clerk of the Bu- 
cleaned away the underbrush. reau, and contains much information con- 
There is much interest in the goat ques- | cerning the origin, history, and uses of 
tion, and the U. 8S. Department of Agri- | this domestic animal. 
culture has received numerous letters of | The bulletin is illustrated with a frontis- 
inquiry concerning Angora goats. For the | Piece and 17 plates, and is for sale to mis- 
purpose of answering the many questions | céllaneous applicants by the Superintend- 
contained in these letters, the Bureau of | ent of Documents, Union Building, Wash- 
Animal Industry of that Department has | ington, D. C., at 15 cents, the price affixed 











just issued Bulletin No. 27, Bureau of | by him. 
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Masters 
of Men 


By Morgan Robertson 


The story of a man who ran away 
from a fortune. Contrasting stories 
of life on a battleship, and the tor- 
ments of existence on a cargo-boat 
with a brutal captain. Begins in 
this week's (February 23) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


SENT to Any Address Every Week 
for THREE MONTHS on receipt of 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


Boys Who 
MaKe Money 


In a dainty little booklet, 
25 out of some 1800 bright 
boys tell in their 
own way just 
how they have 
made a success 
of selling 


THE 


SATURDAY 
EVENING 
POST 


Pictures of the boys— 
letters telling how they 
built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school 
hours. Interesting stories of real 
business tact. 

‘The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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WHEAT—Cash Market—By sample, del., 
No, 2 red sold at Tic this and 74@754c (lat- 
ter extra fancy) E. side, No. 3 red at 72@ 
73%4c, No. 4 at 68 to Tic. Hard winter in 
demand. No. 2 selling at 70%c for ordi- 
nary to 71%@71\%c for Kansas; 10,000 selling 
to arrive at 7liec, and yellow belly at 72c, 
No. 3 at 69%@70%c. Spring dull, No. 3 sell- 
ing at 66c, No. 4 at 68c and rejected at 55c. 

CORN—Cash Market—On trk., del.: No. 
2 at 39%@40c; No. 3 at 3942@39%c; No. 2 yel- 
low at 40c; No. 3 do. at 39%e@40c; No. 2 
white at 40@40%c; No. 3 do at #0@40%c. 
From elevator, 25,000 No. 2 sold for ship- 
ment. Sra 

OATS—Cash Market—By sample, No. 2 
at 264@27c; No. 3 at 26@26+ec; No. 2 North- 
ern at 26%@2ic; No. 2 white at 28@28ec; 
No. 3 white at 2744@28c; No. 4 white at 27@ 
2744c; red rust-proof skd. at 28c. : 

RYE—Firm; small offerings. Grade No. 
2 salable E. side at 52c and choice would 
bring 5246c. 

HAY—A dull and heavy market; the 
only demand of consequence for _ best 
grades of timothy. The medium and low- 
er qualities and all clover-mixed were 
very dull and lower to sell. Prices on trk. 

: Timothy $12.50@18 for choice, $11.50 
@12.50 for No. 1, $10@11 for No. 2, $8.50@9.50 
for No. 3; prairie $9.50@10 for No. 1, $9@9.50 
for No. 2, $8@8.50 for No. 3. Clover $8.50@ 
10. 


GRASS SEEDS—Clover $3@10.50. Timo- 
thy $4.25@4.70; red top, 50c for chaff to $8 
for fancy; millet 75c@1.2; Hungarian 70@ 


80c. 
CASTOR BEANS-—Bid $1.30 per bu. for 


prime in car lots. 
HEMP SEED-—#$2.80 per 100 Ibs., 











pure 
basis. 
FLAXSEED—Nominally lower at $1.61. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 











Closed Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 2 : 
May ...73% a 74144@73% 73% a 
July ...725 72%@72% 722@72% 
Corn— : 
May ...39146@\ a 3956@38%4 38% @% b 
July ...39% b 3944@39 38%@% a 
Oats— 
May ...26% e ey 264% a 
July ....... @.... ..0@.... B% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ra : 
Last Year. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— E 
No. 2 reds. ..724%@73 744@7% 74 @i5.. 
No. 3 red..... 7l @72 72 @i4 72 @73% 
No. 4 winter.66 @69 68 @7l_ 68 @i 
No, 2 hard...664@67% 70 @70% WYGT1% 
No. 3 hard...65 @66% 69 @70% 69}2@70'% 
Cern— 
No. 34 @34% 40 @.... 39%@40 
No. 3 33144@.... 39%@40 3942@40 
No. 2 white. .3444.@344%- 404@.... 40 @40% 
No. 3 white..34 @.... 39%@40 40 @40% 
ats— 
, Sa 24%@. 26%@27 26%4@27 
WO. 8. wcdscse 21 @.... 264@26% 26 @26% 
No. 2 north.24%@25 27 @.... 2%@27 
No. 2 white..26%@.... 28%@.... 28 @28% 
No. 3 white. .264@26 @28 


GRY 2%4@28- 
No, 4 white. .24%4@25 27144@28 27 @2i% 





COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 7%c; good ordinary, 8c; low mid- 
dling, 85c; middling, 944c; good middling, 
9c; middling fair, 9%c. 

WoOOL—Pressure on part of holders to 
sell, in connection with large stocks, de- 
clining markets in Europe and indiffer- 
ence or refusal of manufacturers to make 
offers, have caused further weakness and 
declines in values. Sales light and in buy- 
ers’ favor. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
1914c; medium clothing, 18%@19c; braid and 
low, 164%@17c; burry and clear mixed, 16@ 
16%c; slight burry, 144%@l5c; hard burry, 
12@12%c; light fine, 15@15%c; heavy fine, 12 
@i2%%c; lamb, 15@lic. Tubwashed—No. 1, 
27 ; No. 2,. 22@23c; burry, 18@19c. An- 
gora goat hair—Clean and clear, 18@20c; 
burry and cotted, 10@lic. 

Black and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound 


quote: Baldwin and 
greenings $2.90@3.10 for No. 1 and $2@2.25 
for No. 2 (damaged and off stock less); 
greenings $3@3.25 for No. 1 and fancy and 
$2.85 for No. 2; fancy russet at $2.50@3; do 
spy and kings at $3.75; Ben Davis at 8@ 
3.15. 











Salzer’s Vegetable Seeds. 
that they never Toth, ~ 
They are of such 
agi ae droughts, rains t 
1st prizes every where. We warrant this. 


For 14 Gents and This Notice 
Fant) pehoon of 





POTATOBRS—Northernm stock on trk.: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 37@ 
38c for common to fair, 41@42c for choice, 
bright rural at 37@398c for common to fair 
to 41@42c for choice, bright white mixed 
at 36@40c; common to fair red mixed at 35@ 


38c. 

ONIONS—Quote choice to fancy and red 
globe at %e@$1.6 del.; red Weatherfield 
and yellow globe at 90@%%5c; white $1 skd.; 
No. 2 and all poorer stock less. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 4c, yellow at S0c and red 
Nansemond at 60c per bu. loose, and at 
$1.75 per bbl. for Bermuda and $2.25 for 
Nansemond on orders. 


EGGS—Dull and easy at 14%c for fresh. 
Offerings lighter, which may have pre- 
vented a decline. 

BUTTER—A better feeling manifest— 
particularly on fancy fresh goods. A lot 


of 18 tubs fancy near-by make creamery 


sold at 19c, and all other grades were sal- 
able on that basis. Held or stale stock 
slow and showe dlittle improvement, and 


offerings were mainly of these kinds. 
Creamery—Extra, 2l%c; firsts, 18@19c; 
seconds, 16@lic. Packing stock—Choice 
packed, 10c; poor to fair, 6@8c; choice roll, 
10@10%c; air-struck and poor do, 7@9c. Dai- 
ry—Extra, 16@l7c; firsts, 14@l5c; grease, 4c. 
Ladle-packed—Extra, lic; firsts, 12@13c. In 
a small way %c per pound or more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations. 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 11%c; sin- 
gles, 11%c; Y. A., 12%c; N. Y., 1l4ee. Lim- 
burger, 12c. Swiss, 14@l5c. Brick, 12@12%c. 
LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Straight, 
young and old 7c; roosters 3%c; broilers 
lic; staggy young roosters 5c. Turkeys— 
Average receipts 6c; heavy toms 5c. Ducks 
8i4c. Geese (top feathered) ic. Tame live 
pigeons, per doz., $1. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 


_| Turkeys at 7c per lb.; young gobblers 6c; 


old toms 5%c. Chickens 7%c; old roosters 
4c. Capons 10c. Slips 8. Ducks 9@l0c. 


Geese 5@7c. 
FEATHERS—Steady. Prime L. G.—In 
44c; gray, 


small sacks, 46c; in large sacks, 

86c; old white, 35@37c; X, 25@30c; “¢ 
20c; XXX, 10@12c; XXXX, bc. Chicken, 3c. 
Turkey—tTaill, 18c; wing, 8c; pointers, 4c; 
wing and tail, 10c; wing and tail and 
poe: 7c; body, 2c. Ducks—White, 35c; 


ark, . 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 50c 
to 80c, according to amount of wool on 
them. Lamb at 35@50c—Southern, 25@40c; 
shearlings at 20@85c. Dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 8@9c per pound. 
BEESWAX—Quote at 27c per Ib. 
prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for sn.all 
to $4 for large; lady slipper at 7c; Seneca 
at 28c; pink at 14c; golden seal at 48c; 
May apple at 24%c; smake at 24c; black 4c; 
Angelica 3%c; wahoo—bark of root &c, 
bark of tree 2%c; blood 2\c; blueflag 3c; 
skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; wild 
ginger 4c. 

STOCK PEASE—Last sales of Whip- 
poorwill at $1.10 to $1.21 per bu. Other 
kinds nominal. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Nominal at 
85c to $1 per 100 Ibs. 

5° algae niall mentee $1.25@1.30 

er 100. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bu, for 
prime in car lots; smaller lots and inferior 
ess. 

DRIED FRUIT—Evaporated quiet. We 
quote: Apples—Evaporated: Rings at 
3%c to 4c, quarters at 3c to 4c; chops at % 
@%c; peelings at %c. Sun-dried: Quarters 
at 3@8\%c for good to 3%c for choice, infe- 
rior less. Peaches—Fancy evaporated un- 
peeled halves at 4c, and sun-dried at from 
le to 2c per Ib. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.15 
per bu.; screened at 5c per bu less. Coun- 
try at $1@1.50. Lima beans at 6%@6%%c per 
b 


HONEY—Comb at l0c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@léc; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at 7c. 

BROOM CORN—Easy in price, though 
the light receipts meet ready sale on basis 
of $50 per ton for common to $70 for choice. 
BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $9 to $14. 

RAGS, ETC.—Per 100 Ibs.: Country rags 
at 70c. Old rope—No. 1 and manila $1.50; 
No. 2 at 50c. Rubber $6. 

SCRAP IRON AND METAL—Per 100 
lbs.: Wrought iron 50c; heavy cast 45c; 
malleable 30c; steel 30c; breakage 30c; 
stove 30c; burnt 20c. Light brass $7.25; 
heavy brass $11.50. Copper $12.50. Zinc $2. 
Lead $3.50. Pewter $12. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gal.: Raw 
at 66c; boiled at 67c; 1c per gal. less in car 
lots. 

CASTOR OIL—In lots of 200 gals. or over 
at 12c per Ib. for No, 1 and 10c for No. 3; 
smaller quantities lc per lb. more. 


for 


at 
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LIVE STOCK. 
HORSES—The horse market began for 
the week with rather a smaller supply 
than for several weeks, but it embraced 
quite a number of good chunks and draft 
blocks from Iowa and Nebraska. The 
chunks brought prices ranging from $105 
to $125, but the drafters sold up to $175, but 
even at that the trade was not generally 
quoted as having as strong an undertone 
as last week; the commission interest re- 
ported the market as fully steady, not- 
withstanding a lighter buying constitu- 
ency, but among some of the dealers it 
was thought to be quieter. .Small horses 
were reported as having the best compara- 
tive demand. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $90 to $140; choice to extra, 
$150 to $175. Farm chunks—1,150 to 1, 
Ibs., fair to good, $60 to $75; good to choice, 
$80 to $110. Coach horses and cobs, fair to 
good, $1385 to $175; choice to extra, to 
$300. Horses for the South—Small, light 
drivers: Fair to good, $2 to $50; choice to 
extra, $55 to $75; Southern drivers, large, 
$85 to $125. Export chunks—1,200 to 1,400 
Ibs., plain to good, $80 to $90; choice to ex- 
tra, $95 to $125. Business drivers—Fair to 
good, $8 to $110; choice to extra, $125 to 
$160. Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to 
good, $55 to $75; choice to extra, $80 to $115; 
fancy gaited and New York saddlers, $150 
to $300. Inferior horses—Common, small 
plugs, $12.50 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 
to 


MULES—The opening mule receipts of 
the week were remarkably small and ex- 
ceptionally few full consignments were 
noted among the general vals. AS 
there had been a thorough clean-up on the 
Saturday. previous, the commission mar- 
ket was left with a most limited array of 
offerings, and consequently the initial 
trading was small. Sellers said there was 
no change in the situation, though a few 
bunches changed hands on the morning 
market. Concerning the demand from ex- 
terior sources, there was not a great deal 
of activity; in fact, the cotton mule in- 
quiry was said to be the lightest of the 
last several months. During this quiet pe- 
riod in the trade small, common and green 
mules are quoted the least satisfactory 
sellers. 

MULE quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 


7 years old): 
14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 75.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 to 55.00 
14% hands extreme range.. 55.00 to 80.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 60.00 to 70.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 75.00 to 115.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales..... 85.00 to 95.00 
hands, extreme range.. 85.00 to 115.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 90.00 to 115.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 
range ...... oe ae 110.00 to 160.00 
16% hands, bulk o: 
a7 tppalamagpen beens see+s 128.00 to 140.00 


The first line of quotation in each class 
is calculated to represent the full range 
from common to extra. Dealers, however, 
often classify superlative bunches (all 
tops) for buyers, which sometimes sell 
considerably above the hest quotations. 
The second line of quotations signifies the 
bulk of sales and generally represents the 
various classes as they are sold on the 
commission market, more or less mixed. 


ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON PAGE 4. 
ARIZONA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I live in Up- 
per Salt River Valley. We are just now 
emerging from a three years’ drouth. It 
is raining now. Our principal crops here 
for market are wheat, barley and alfalfa 
hay, and vegetables and fruits of nearly 
all kinds that grow in the United States. 
Our farmers are of the broken-down min- 
ing class and are about 20 years behind in 
farming. We have good land and plenty 
of water as we farm by irrigation alto- 
gether. We have very few experien 
farmers. We have no railroad into this 
valley and our market is the local mining 
towns, which are hard to beat. 

There are many undeveloped resources, 
but no enterprising people with capital. 
We need at least one flour mill, also we 
need saw mills, and there is good market 
for both flour and lumber. Lumber is 
$60 per thousand feet; flour, 


A. J. HENDERSON. 





Gila Co., Ariz. 


TRAVELING RANGE MEN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: J. D. Hart, of 
Pope Co., Ill, ealls attention to a matter 
of importance. Some years ago several of 
our citizens were victimized in the man- 
ner he writes of. 

The worst part of the transaction is the | 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS appears to 
be a big sum for one ear of corn, but 
this is what the Sibley Seed Farm, Sibley, 
Il, propeses to give for an ear of their 
justly celebrated mammoth White Ele- 
phant corn, which they claim to be the 
largest corn in the world. Many ears 
weighing over two pounds have been ex- 
need srewn frome , yartehy. and some 

enomena e ve 
fact that the very range sold by these Pais variety enpestally ieesk tea 
scoundrels can be bought of any dealer tery portion of the corn belt, and will 
in our large towns and cities at a little |!" & few years be as famous as the cele- 
more than half the price paid to the | Seated Sever AESBe. Gare, Waste wae isle. 

| inated by the manager of the Sibley Seed 
swindiers. The price paid here was $5, | Farm. They offer one pound of their new 
and the same range was on sale in the | Corn by mail for Ee — ~ nt 
pores “ Peer Pen |}of postage, etc., and w sen ull par- 
city for $42. I very much doubt whether |ticulars of prize competition and their 
it would be possible to find a six-hole | 1901 common sense seed catalog. See their 
range, with water back and warming clos- | 44vertisement in another column. 


et complete, on the market at more than F Guia ts th £m took 
65 day: P a a ; “Farmers’ Guide,’ Is the name of a rs) 
posed to-day; if a higher price is asked it and as its title indicates, is a guide to 
wouldcertainly be forextra “gingerbread” ; farmers in the cultivation and fertilization 
work, as the very best of plainsteelranges | of all crops typical to America. This book 
ve is handsomely bound, profusely illustrated 
can be bought in any city for $40 or less | ; ’ ~ 
“ * |and every farmer should have it in his 
Pass the word along the line that these | library. Xt can be had without charge 
traveling agents are extortioners, to say | from the German Kali Works of 93 Nassau 
nothing of the swindling methods they | *treet,; New York City, N. ¥. 
practice. meinen nd com 7 
Beware of fruit tree agents, claimin THE HEREFORD COMBINATION 
to travel for a Dunkard nursery near Day. |SALE at Kanses City, February 7-6, was 
ton, Ohio. No such nursery exists and the |fairly well attended. The offerings were 
stuff is worthless. If you have signed good, though some of the animals were a 






















for any such stuff refuse to take it and | little thin. List of buyers and prices paid 
— ee to sue. They will not do it. ~~ "B. Armour Kansas City, Mo...$200 
io LET Re Ae C. D. LYON. 2. J. C. Hartzler, East Lynn, Mo....... 150 

A FAMILL -ALSE 3. Scott & Marsh, Belton, Mo.... 135 
AMEIZAR RALAegpodR. . Scott & Marsh, Belton; Mo.: 130 

When a customer seeks to purchase | >’ L. H. Lukehart, Tarkio, Mo. z 
some well-known, widely advertised + Boott & Marah .....+..-.-+..... ad 


standard article, and the dealer tries to Gudgell & Simpson, 


sell him something else claiming the of- 
fered substitute to be “just as good,” that 
dealer is guilty of flagrant falsehood. 

If the substitute were just as good it 


8. 
9. J. C. Hartler 
10. L. Wolf, Kansas City, M 








would sell on its own merits and would to foe, Sa pxpnans City, . 4 
pe — ~ by customers instead of n oon 7 Fa ong aeceneepnae * 930 
aving to be unloaded upon them by /2”’ le seegererecscesrs i 

means of falsehood and aanone ¥ | 14. Gilmore Bros., Lawrence, AS ...-+- 150 
very : ee 113. E. A. Malory, Hampton, Iowa...... 175 

The very fact of the comparison ‘just }4¢° scott & Marsh 100 
as good,” proves the claim to be untrue. Fre Gn Samiin eecccerccersconcces = 
We measure up, not down. We measure !13' kB. Armour’ *......... 135 


the less by the greater, not the greater 139. 


P. Laptad, Lawrence, 


by the less. When, therefore, some un- ; 

known or little known article is ranged = — a Bphereres rerenredsesrsr te. = 
up for measurement by a_ well-known 29° K B yp = Bene sees 155 
standard article, the very fact of such =v. & Taekhert ee 145 
measurement and comparison, stamps 4. Scott & EN ieee Ress ae Sa erat: 100 
the substitute as a lesser thing than the 95° Scott & Marsh seeecereeeeeeenssorenes 4 
a article with which it is com- 26. J. C. Taylor Burlington, Kas biisear 100 

> i 4 , Sf See 1 

,But this is only half the truth. By 4 ae ieenen, Sites oanee’* sass! hia 
t > hee dato the claim “just as good 29. Kansas State Agricultural College, 

0 be a falsehood, but the extent of that | Manhattan, Kas 500 
falsehood it is impossible to estimate. "90. Gudgwell & S@imneon.................... 135 
Just as good’’ means, in general, adul- 21. B yv Savade DGON...-eoerereerccceees 16 
teration in place of purity, and uncertain 39° Gao, F. Derby, Lawrence, Kas...... 165 
quality instead of a certain quality, 33. Geo. J. Evans, Rayman gab. 200 


cheap material instead of good material. 34. Geo. Tamlin 






And beyond all this the adulterants : settee eeteeeeesseeteeeerees 
may be, tot oily make weights and. He autliy Waste Raa 
cheats, but in some cases may be dan- 37. J. Hickman Deeth Nev. Sede Ile 


gerous poisons. 


When the dealer says “just as good,” 38. A. E, Metzgar, Lone Star, Kas. 


39. 


ask yourself “just as good” for whom? A. E. Metzgar, Lone Star, Kas.. 
You will find in the answer to that ques- + oe yg oe MSO eEM EASON IAL PEON Fo 
tion the motive of substitution, which is 3. C. A Moherman. Ottawa. Kas... 150 
the extra profit paid the dealer by the * Geo. Tamlin _ spied bacenh Dai 145 
sale of the substitutes and imitations of 44. Te b Botham, ik iach aks AGUA ae ete 125 
standard wares. “This is ‘just as good’ 45° scott & Marsh |..........00 130 
for you, because it is a great deal more ° @ ht ~ Rae 150 
profitable for me, and anything is good '47° 7, Woif’ Pails + eres syeconvasacsossn 130 
er. for you which increases my 43°C a gtannard 206 
vig Pee ee eee ee le. T Ww. Carmichadl, Odessa, Mo...... 106 
THE GREAT HEREFORD SALE at J; c. PTs bdaesscheegecesceunesstes 1 
Kansas City, Feb. 26-28, will afford anyone 51. bMS gt ama sua ccqcdeysecssesint eons = 
who wants a good Hereford cow, heifer or ae ae ae en ee ten 195 
bull to select from 200 head that have been Fy" he ee cee RRS eR ee 140 
rages am, the best herds in the coun- . ” E Mote cap Oe eeeesereceeeesesecseces % 
ry. w a rare opportunity to see - A. HE, Metzgar ............. cteteeeeeees 
a grand lot of stock and to get something 7 & — eo Corbine, Kas........ Feed 
very choice. Don’t miss it. 58. Geo. Tamlin ML veceeerereeceeeeeecens 4 
SALE OF CATTLE AT FORT WORTH, !o' G°% gtannard 4 
February 16.—The public sales of blooded 0. T. W. Carmichael 0 110 


cattle, Shorthorns and whitefaces, at the | 
stock yards this week have been decided ! 
successes, the total sales amounting to 


Hill Bros.’ 40 head brought $6,885, an 
average of $172 per head. Eagle & Son’s 
20 head brought $2,650, an average of $132.50 


over $30,000. The sale to-day was of Here- : > 
fords, consigned by Reynolds Bros. of per bead, De 60 head sold the first day 
Higbee, Mo., and included twenty-one ag SECOND DAY’S SALE 
head. The cattle sold at an average of 61. H. Miller, Mario ihe. . _ $ 60 
$149. wane ran from a calf of 9 months 62. R. a Thornton BR, ARB. oc conse sees 15 
Om ee eam cic Ben Whitely, Beverly, Mo...... 65 
DAIRYMEN and others who use cream - 45 ._—— wperagreetsrhs ses eee 4 
separators will find it to their interest to IH Ronick Lecds. MM teseeeeces 100 
investigate the article made by the Ver- RT. Thorntz eds, MO........- 130 
mont Farm Machine Co.. Belows Falls, Fred Ev nog Raymon, M =e eats geal 175 
Vt. Its improved United States Cream ic he MON, BMO....+.... 4 
Separators represent the most important Ww. Mind Wellsville. Kas kai 60 
scientific advances in the art of construct- H.N Snyder Virgini N oot 75 
ing these machines and their extensive ™ W med Bh = eD.....- 19 
and rapidly increasing sale is evidence of W. M. Wint iT anhriies. | Mo. 90 
the fact that they fill all requirements. Lav ib er, Htumphriles, Mo. B 
BEST MACHINES MAKE BEST TE Baker, whdaide wee 105 
PROFIT.—A leading agricultural journal | 77° ig, B. Helmen, Camp Branch, Mo. 105 
Says, editorially: ‘It is very difficult for . aw conn ban P| - « : = 
most of us to realize under what disad-| 7° Fo poas White oud Kea 











vantages our great-grandfathers wrested " Ror lone. ok apc ata Kas.... = 
a living from the soil. Of course, many CA Bt arm ~ BOL see eeeeeeeeeeees ? 
things have contributed to this progress “RT Thornt sees an 
but no one factor has played any- °T' CO. Ta hg on = 
thing like the important part nor con- "RT Tho hon 110 
tributed so much to better methods as im- ’ > EB. Bak ges 100 
proved machinery. The progressive farm- ‘EB on all 100 
er, the man who makes money, who gets N. T. Holston Lit 135 
ahead in the world is the man who takes ieee Siooae n 195 
advantage of every opportunity for saving | s9° Rob. P. Simmons, Wellsville, Kas 175 
abor. . . ¥. » We : 

We have always been advocates of im- ‘ ay oe Simmons, Wellsville, Kas. br 
proved farm implements. They mean bet- " 4 Wo 145 
ter crops and bigger profits for the farm- * Fred Evans 200 
er; but, of course, we must use discrimin- 94. Geo. E. Darwin, Virginia, Neb. 170 
ation in purchasing them. It does not * Geo. Tamlin . s ’ * 45 
pay to buy a poor machine at any price.” P Roy WEE, Scone ee 185 

Yes! That is just the point. A poor ma- f Soe. ‘Lovelock ion, Uist. iho. ae 
chine makes poor profits. The best ma- ; August Guinther, Endora, Kas.. 140 
chine makes the best profits. Buy the Mc-| 99° Ros Lynes , , - 
Cormick binder. The best working, light- vd ‘Temiin an he ol di ah ac dd a 
est draft binder in the world. Geo. Tamia 

Geo, TSM oo. )..i.citece. 


A GOOD POST AUGUR.—A very desir- 
able convenience and money saving tool 
is being advertised on another page of 
this issue by the Eureka Fence Mfg. Co. of 
Richmond, Ind. This is the 8. & B. Earth 
Auger, more commonly known as a post 
auger. This one differs from the old-time 
spiral auger in its method of construction 
and quality of work. It is specially strong 
and well made, being constructed of best 
steel and securely attached to tubular iron 
handle. It differs from others of its kind 
also because it is self dumping and clear- 
ing. It is an easy-to-handle, fast-boring 
auger, and one well calculated to give 
good satisfaction. These people also make 
fencing machines in three styles and nine 
different sizes. They are almost certain 
to have something which will suit you. 
Write them for free catalog. 


§ n 
B. F. Whiting, Beverly, Mo. 

> > ho aie BONER bien sedecsesces 

. Jos. Lovelock & Son 

07. J. A. Smith, Bethany, Mo... 

. Geo. Tamlin 

. Douglas Slater, Pattonsbu 

. Geo. Tamlin ... 

. R. T. Whiting . 

Scott & Marsh .. 

. J. A, Smith ee 

115. Jones Bros., Comiskey, Mo....... 

Sy UO SEVEN ic ceckcdcccocccsicccocess 

117. Jos. Lovelock & Son................ 

181. R. C: Wilson, Belton, Mo......... 

Bs, x: Bie IO . 0 cbredenn as b 465420 nbeesne 275 
Miller & Balsh’s 31 head brought $3,475, 

an average of $112 per head. . E. Corkins’ 

2 head brought $5,800, an average of $223 

per head. The 57 head brought $9,275, aver- 

aging $162 per head. 















Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen’s profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. it will 
interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. Such 


less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1866. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 





Weird NetBooks Dovton, 
Express Companies. 


St. 
or any 
Orders for Ariz., Golo.» 
Mont., Nev. 


I ew . 
a or 


DRESS. 
3065-307 S&S. Seventh St., St.Louis,Mo. 


* 226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 
‘We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—EpiTor. 


CEI COON iin ake memaL 


PREMIUM WINNING 
VARIETIES. 











er ear hand selected from pure stock, ‘ned va- 
soda ink ahs Frctnnt idea svtsd St mans creation: ttt Bromias: ead rcupaes ti 
Shenandoah fair; many farmers have increased ir 10to 2% bu s and even more per acre by 
planting thorougebred seed “WEST'S IMPROVED L&GAr, TENDER,” dark rich i 
sev yt te a and tamell. coms postures in 100 dare; price OI 28 pee be: ee . “IOWA 
ho y les of I wasteties best, SEED OBEN and deecriptive catalogue 
severa. " 

(SPRITE TO-DAY. Address |. WEST, SHENANDOAE, IOWA: 





THE SUDDUTH PEAR. 


a 





SUDDUTH PEAR TREES BBRARING IN 
THE NURSERY ROW. THREE 
YEARS OLD FROM ONE GRAFT. 

I hereby certify that the accompanying 
photograph of Sudduth Pear Trees; bear- 
ng in the nursery row, was taken by me 
in Augustine & Co.’s Nursery, at Normal, 
lil. Photograph taken August 1, 1900. 

D. H, SHANKLIN, Photographer. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
16th day of August, 1900. 

H. J. SCHAEFFER, Notary Public. 
Williamsville, Ill., June 27, 1900. 
My two Sudduth Pear trees, fifty-eight 
years old, are as usual loaded with fruit. 
This, however, ts a very common thing, as 
they have not failed since my acquaint- 
ance with the trees, more than forty-five 
years ago. The young trees on the Sud- 
duth home farm and the other old trees in 
the vicinity of Williamsville are all loaded, 
the Mmbs already bending with the fruit. 

Very truly yours, IRA KNIGHTS, 
President Sangamon County Farmers’ In- 
stitute. 

The propagators, Augustine & Co., Nor- 
mal, Illinois, have issued a handsome il- 
Iustrated booklet giving history and de- 
scription of this wonderful fruit which 
they will be glad to send to all who ask 
for it, free. See their advertisement on 
another page of this issue. 


Arrangements are being made for the 
establishment of sehools of agriculture in 
the Philippines. 


NORTH MISSOURI is filling up with 
fine stock breeders, because it is an ideal 
stock country; blue grass and corngrowto 
perfection; water, soil, climate and mar- 
kets unsurpassed.—Live Stock Journal. 


THE IOWA SEED COMPANY.—With 
the old century which has just closed the 
Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, com- 
pleted their 30 years’ of successful busi- 
ness. e reason for this lies in the fact 
that their choice Iowa seeds are unsur- 
passed, that their prices are right and 
that they please and satisfy their custom- 
ers. Every one who has a garden fre- 
quently feels the need of some book giv- 
ing manner of planting, an@ care of the 
various crops. The new catalog published 
by the Iowa Seed Co. answers this descrip- 
tion. It is a complete book, containing 
hundreds of illustrations, and a descrip- 
tion of the most prominent varieties. It is 
free to any of our readers who ask for it. 








Sweet Potato Seed 


Selected Red Bermudas, Red Nantemond, South 
ern Queen, Yellow Jerseys, $1.75 per barrel. de- 
livered. CURTIS HAGLER, Makanda, I1). 


Strong Plants of Uncle Sam. 


The érand and be:t latest grape, Ozark and other 
grap® Vines; also Delaware and Cynthiana wines 
lor sale. JOSEPH BACHMAN, Altus, 4rk. 








. C. Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 
Farm-raised. Fresh biood yearly. 13 eggs $1; 26, 
$1.75, C. 8. Jenkins. Rocheport, M ». 


Save Money 


By writing us for prices on Planet Jr, Implements, 
Feed Cookers and Grinders, Bone Cutters, Har- 
ness, Sewing Macnines, Musical Instruments, 
Churns, ete., or any goods for home or farm use. 
MEYER KASSEL & Co., 123 W. Market street, 
Louisville, Ky, 








Inaugural 
Excursions 


Washington, D.C. 


VIA 


B. & 0. S-W. 
ONE FARE 33" 


From All Points. 
MARCH Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 


Good returning to March 8th, 1901. 








Special Low Rates 


FOR 
MILITARY 6i@,Nizations. 

3 SOLID TRAINS DAILY 3 

Modern Day Coaches, Pullman Draw- 

ing Room Sleepers. Observation 

Oars and Dining Cars. 











For detailed information call on any Agent or 
address 


0. P. McCarty, 


Gane ral P. Agent, C: 





i, Ohio, 





$ 


California 


from St. uis. Tuesdays, 
February 12 to April 30. 


Through tourist sleepers to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
without change; also chair cars. 


California offers the home- 


seeker productive lands, perfect 
climate, good markets. 


Santa Fe Route, 


Address, A. ANDREWS, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


Santa Fe Route, 
108 N. Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 













The Thinkingfarm 
fearinsé loss in tine of harvest 
fearing loss fror breakdown 
fearing loss in waiting, 
for repairs, fearing 
loss Of Nis crop 
SEES THE ONLY WAY‘ 
to save his time,¢érain 
andmoncy isto buy 
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Bc ; 
7*Cormick Calendar fromthe 
Nearest 7PCormick agent, — 
also a catalogue of the 
BEST MACHINEY 
ich Sivuve. 
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& Radish fit for the table in 18 days?. it ‘Earliest White Forcing, Olive’’...P) 
FoR 4 Beet that can’t be eclipsed in qual -4 or earliness?—try ‘‘Eclipse’’..... “ Bc 
t bg « flut-head Cabbage as centy an akefield?—then order ‘‘Earl Spring”’... “ Sc 
‘ The connoisseur’s favorite Musk Melon?—It’s cur ‘‘St. Louis Market’ aeoeei: SS 
THESE / The sweetest Water Melon of all?—get it in ‘“‘Mclver Wonderful Sugar”... “ 5c 
10 A. fine, solid Tomato, that weighs 3 pounds?—procure ‘‘Ponderosa’”’ . * 106 
Pumpkins wane 125 lbs. and over?—plant our ‘““Genuine Mammoth’’.. “ 5c 
BANNER [| 4 Cucumber of an eve en emerald color?—we have it in ‘‘Emerald’’.. “ 5c 
VARIETIES | A crisp, tender and solid head Lettuce?—get ‘‘Calif#. Cream aah, “ Bec 
20 Antber-brown Onions that do not rot?—they are “Australian Brown’. “ Sc 

© THEY ARE THE “CREAM” OF OUR LIST. Catalog price, *8< i 


order, Packet New 


ee ees. 5 Book, all about SEEDS That GROW. . 
k@s~Order Banner Collection No. i—40c post-paid. 


PLANT SEED CO. St. Louis, Mo. 














P 
CURED. 
No Pain; No Cutting. Encios 
Booklet on Rupture, nlbviner 
W A. LEWIN, M. D., Suite 909 Hollang 
Bidg.., 211 N. 7th street, st. Louis 


Quickly and 
ermanently 


CURED 


REMEMBER, I have practiced right in 8. 
Louis nearly ten years and 

- t. Louisans. No PAY UNTIL Ot nap. 
or 








THE 


2803 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS. 
eeley 


The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
wre and other Narcotic Using, Neurasthenia, 
obacco and Cigarette ns. 
Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
Local and long dist teleph Lindell 155. 
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Ly - 5, 
© Improved United States Separator & 
(‘5 os 
(5 Continues to Excel the DeLaval in Wisconsin U5 
“a 
TS) the Same as it Does in the Other States 5) 
4 

5) ©) 
(‘5 NORTH FREEDOM, WIS., Jan. 21st, 1901. Ss) 
pee A few weeks ago I decided to purchase a cream separaior for use upon my 
3 farm. I had heard both the United States and the DeLaval machines highly oy) 
me recommended, so I decidedt to try both before buying. * * * -<* 
C5 Friday, Jan. 18th, all hands were present, the DeLaval Local Agents and e) 
<2 also tne State Agent, whilethe U.S. man was aloneundastrangerinthecrowad. ¢ 
U5 The DeLaval Agents had laid considerable stress upon the fact that their 


6 machine could do much better work than the U.5., and especially whem skim- #7 
ming cold milk at a temperature of 68 degrees, or when running at low speed; 
2 so we decided to test the machineson these points, as well as on milk atnor- Fay 





3 mal temperature. The following is the result of these tests: C$) 
© 

S) Test No. 1. Normal Temperature. Regular Speed. i 
&) Temper- Cream Skimmilk ye! 
oa) separa le ss Actua! capacity. Speed. ature. Test. Test. &) 
=e J.S. Nod 4 Se 50 80° 86% -025 re. 
4) Alpha No.2 405 lbs. 45 85° 27% 04 O 
(aa) Test No. 2. Normal Temperature. Low Speed. css) 
© U.S. Nod 450 Ibs. 42 88° 86% 04 5 
ee Alpha No. 2 405 Ibs. 88 86° 27% 05 re 
a) Test No.8. Cold Milk. Regular Speed. wd 
g) U.S. No.5 450 lbs, 50 68° 80% 05 Ae 
ra Alpha No.2° 405 Ibs 45 68° 22%% .05 9 
© The machines used were both $125.00 machines, therefore the results speak 9 
M&M forthemselves. The U.S. with all the conditions against it,running a much Se 
as) larger capacity and a mnch heavier creum, and in the first test witu the milk Ss) 
mae 5° colder thun the Baby, proved superior in every test =e 
(Ss) A zreat victory for the U.8., especially so as the test was ran according to cS) 
mem the wishes of the DeLaval representative, } J. T. DONAGHEY. 4 
4 ——_—_——. 4, 
» Pd 
5 Prospective buyers can draw but one conclusion from the above, namely: Sa) 
fag, ‘The Best Separator on the Market in every sense of the word is (@ 
x! : ~~. 
© The Improved United States Cream Separator 5 
ae U5 
ra ERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 5 
-) , 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 











EITHER OR BOTH THESE BOOKS WMAILED FREE - 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HAYWARD’ 


Shorthand and Business College. 

orthan: Book-keeping, 0 Arithmetic. 
spelling. Peamanship, ev. Finest l-rooms in 

city. Day and ht session. Send for Cir- 
cular. 219, 220, Land 223 Odd Fellows 
Building St. Louis. Mo. 





“Among the Ozarks,” 


The Land of Big Red Apples. 


Is an attractive and interesting book, 
handsomely illustrated with views of 
South uri scenery, including the 
famous Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres in 
Howell county. It pertains to fruit: rais- 
ing in that great fruit belt of America, 
the jhern slope of the Ozarks, and will 
prove of great value, not only to fruit 
growers, bot to every farmer and bome 
seeker looking fora farm and a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 
Is the title of an illustrated pamphiet 
Fe, ee ede 
eoneetea'h to be the richest 





A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONES 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Tele- 


. Broadway 
all practical 


St. Louls : 
business pursuits, 
d_tele- 





graph School, 309 
qualifies students for 








supplies business houses, banks, rail ani 
=~ ° sional men with reliable book- ceded by expe 
eepers, legraph operators and clerks zinc and lead mining district in the 
tions P @ for Grad ‘or world. This district, practically unde- 
3. G. BOHNER, President loped 


information. address, 











P rs @ OPP 
ity of a lifetime. The pamphlet will be 
mailed free. Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo 
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VITCOTT TUNG) 
Direct Consumers. 














seta (REBUILT MACHINERY} 
fig Suemiee’ Sas tes 


Order Drug Housein 





Something for 


porti ople. 
Sree areca 
thould have one. Gent securely sealed So 
colo of one GolAr, ot mandolph 6t-, Onioago, iil 





s0Y BEANS—Dwart 


FOR Ata 











